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MORDECAI WYATT JOHNSON, 
son of the Reverend Wyatt Johnson 


and Mrs. Carolyn Freeman Johnson, 
was born January 12, 1890, in Paris, 
Tennessee. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Georgia in 1911 and from the 
University of Chicago in 1913. After 
serving as Professor of English at 
Morehouse College, he entered the 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Ro- 
chester, New York, from which he 
received the B.D. degree. He re- 
signed the student secretaryship of 
the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
to become minister of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, where he organized, among 
other enterprises, a Rochdale Co- 
operative Cash Grocery and a 
branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People, totaling one thousand 
members. 


In 1922 he received the S.T.M. 
degree from Harvard University and 
delivered an address at’ Commence- 
ment on “The Faith of the American 
Negro.” In 1926 he was a member 
of the Sherwood Eddy American 
Seminar in Europe. 

In 1926 he was chosen first Negro 
President of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. In 1929 he was 
awarded the Spingarn Medal for 
successful administration and for 
achievement in obtaining legislation 
by which Howard University  be- 
came a recognized responsibility of 
the United States Government. 

He holds honorary degrees from 
Howard University, Morehouse Col- 
lege, Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Delawore State College, Colby Col- 
lege, University of Liberia, Virginia 
State College, and Temple Univer- 
sity; and membership in the follow- 
ing organizations: 

Advisory Council for the Virgin 
Islands: National Advisory Council 
Education; Netional Youth Ad- 


Advisory Council; 


on 
ministration 


American Youth Commission: Board 
of Directors and the National Coun- 
cil, United Negro College Fund; 


General Executive Board of National 
Religion and Labor Foundation; 
Vice-Chairman National Council for 
the Prevention of War; Advisory 
Committee of International Develop- 
ment Placement Association; Board 
of Directors, National Council of 
Christians and Jews; National Ad- 
visory Board, India League of 
America; 


National Association for Mental 
Health, Inc., New York; Medical 
Educational and Scientific Advisory 
Council of the National Fund for 
Medical Education, New York; 
Board of Directors, American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York; Com- 
mittee on Pre-Professional Educa- 
tion of American ‘Association of Col- 
leges; Deputy Member of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National 
Association of Universities, Paris, 
France; Republic of Panama _be- 
stowed the Order of Varco Minez 
de Balboa (highest honor to private 


citizens); Order of the Star of 
Honor of Ethiopia with Grand 
Cordon. 


Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga.—- 
A.B., 1911. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.—A.B., 1913. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 
Rochester, N. Y.—B.D., 1919. 
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Mass.—-S.T.M., 1922. 

Howard University, Washington, 
D. C.--D.D., 1923 (honorary). 

Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Georgia — D.D., 1928 
(honorary). 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 
—LL.D., 1935 (honorary). 

Delaware State College, Dover, 
Del.—LL.D., 1948 (honorary). 

Colby College. Waterville, Me.— 
LL.D., 1950 (honorary). 

Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Penn.—D.H.L., 1954 (honorary). 

Michigan State College, E. Lan- 
sings Michigan — LL.D., 1955 
(honorary). 

University of Liberia, Monrovia, 
Liberia—D.C.L., 1956 (honorary). 
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THE WALKING CITY. A HISTORY 
OF THE MONTGOMERY BOYCOTT 


Part II 


Mass Arrest of Boycotters 

On February 22 deputies began the 
arrest of all persons connected with 
the boycott who were violating the 
state law. . . the arrest which was to 
shock the world. A total of ninety 
three persons was arrested under the 
law. Twenty-four were ministers. 
For almost two days the courthouse 
was crowded with Negroes going in 
and out. They were given a number 
and fingerprinted and photographed. 
The whole procedure seemed to have 
everyone confused because surely 
there had been nothing like it in 
Montgomery’s whole history. Negroes 
who were expected by all past action 
in history to be afraid and attempt 
to deny the charge, virtually placed 
themselves under arrest. There seemed 
to have been some supernatural force 
that gave them strength. Many Ne- 
groes after hearing that their names 
were on the list went straight to the 
courthouse. Others went to inquire 
if they were on the list. One Negro 
leader. after being told he was not 
listed, became angry and insisted on 
knowing why he was not. It was 
indeed a day of honor to be arrested. 
Thurgood Marshall, General Counsel 
for the NAACP. declared “up until 
the indictment was handed down by 
the Montgomery County Grand Jury, 
there was a local problem growing 
out of the spontaneous resentment of 
the people. Now it has become our 
case and we intend to fight it.’ 

In the meantime the City Commis- 
sioners had proposed a final compro- 
mise which would end the boycott. 
The arrest and the compromise came 
when Rev. King was out of the city, 
but at a mass meeting led by Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy, the compromise, 
which was the same as the one which 
had been refused by Negroes, was 
voted down. 

Boycotters in the Court 

The trial of 93 Negroes charged 
with illegally boycotting the Mont- 
gomery City Lines, began on March 


19, 1956. About 500 Negroes waited 


By Norman W. Walton 


in the halls and outside the small 
courthouse which was to be the scene 
of the trial. The Rev. M. L. King 
Case No, 7399, pastor of the Dexter 
Avenue Baptist Church and _ recog- 
nized spokesman of the boycott, was 
the first to be tried.” 


On the first day of the trial, the 
State Prosecuting Attorneys produced 
testimony and bookkeeping records 
to show that several thousand dollars 
had been spent by the Montgomery 
Improvement Association to finance 
automobile rides for Negroes who had 
boycotted the Montgomery City Lines. 
Inc. Mrs. Erna Dungee, wife of a 
Negro Doctor and financial secretary 
of the Association, affirmed financial 
records presented by Assistant Circuit 
Solicitor R. E. Stewart. Mrs. Dungee 
testified Association checks were paid 
to eight service station operators for 
gasoline purchases for operation of 
the transportation service. Particu- 
lar attention was given to the check 
of $5,000 made out to cash and en- 
dorsed by King. Mrs, Dungee testi- 
fied the money was simply a transfer 
of funds from Alabama National 
Bank in Montgomery to Citizens Trust 
Company in Atlanta, Georgia.” King 
had explained this move in a mass 
meeting; he said it was to prevent 
the tying up of funds by local of- 
ficials. 


The Defense Attorneys Arthur 
Shores, Peter Hall, Ozell Billingsley, 
Fred Gray, Charles Langford and 
Robert Carter objected to the admis- 
sion of the bookkeeping records on 
grounds that the records, deposit 
slips, and checks were photostatic 
copied and not the best evidence, and 
that the records of the Improvement 
Association were “immaterial and ir- 
relevant.”' Judge Carter overruled 
the objection and admitted the evi- 
dence. He explained that there was 
enough evidence at that time to con- 
nect the material with a charge of 
conspiracy against the defendant. 


After the state had completed its 
case, the Negro Defense Attorneys 
immediately sought to throw out all 


of the prosecution’s evidence as in- 
sufficient to prove that King violated 
Alabama anti-boycott law. “Even if 
the state had proved such action,” 
Gray continued, “no evidence was 
produced to show the Negroes did not 
have a just cause or legal excuse.”™ 
Again Gray restated that the law it- 
self, under which King was brought 
to trial, was unconstitutional in that 
it violated the Federal Constitution, 

Replying to the Negro Attorneys, 
Circuit Solicitor William F, Thetford 
said both the Alabama and U. S. 
Supreme Court have held that the 
boycott law was not in violation of 
freedom of speech or assembly. 

Judge Carter overruled this request 
of the Negro Lawyers and stated that 
he thought the state had established 
a “prime facie” case of conspiracy 
but did not say if King was con- 
nected with it.'5 The state had at- 
tempted to show that Negroes were 
threatened and intimidated to keep 
them from riding the buses, by pre- 
senting Negroes who were later to 
be called “black Judases” to testify 
that they had been threatened and 
intimidated. 

On March 21, Rev. Martin L. King 
testified in his defense that he had 
not encouraged Negroes to boycott 
the buses and that his attitude was 
“Let your conscious be your guide.” 
He described the Improvement As- 
sociation as an organization created 
to improve the general status of Mont- 
gomery, improve race relation and 
uplift the “general tenor of the com- 
munity.” He agreed that the officers 
of the Association were M. L. King, 
President, L. R. Bennett, Vice Presi- 
dent, U. J. Fields, Recording Secre- 
tary, and E. D, Nixon, Treasurer. 
King also supported the statement 
that about $3,,500 a week was being 
spent to support the bus boycott. 

King was questioned by City So- 
licitor William Thetford on the facts 
about the formation of the boycott 
and said he couldn’t remember what 
group drew up the petition or the 
recommendations that were presented 
at the first mass meeting, nor could 
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he remember whether the agenda for 
the meeting at the Holt Street Bap- 
tist Church was drawn up that after- 
noon or that night. “In any event,” 
he said, “the plan reflected the 
wishes of the 4,000 Negroes present 
at the December 5 mass meeting.””” 
When asked if there were any white 
persons who were members of the 
Montgomery Improvement Associa- 
tion, King said that he didn’t know 
because “We don’t keep our records 
on the basis of race.” However he 
admitted that Graetz was a member. 


Rufus Lewis, First Chairman of the 
Transportation Committe that op- 
erated the car pool, explained how 
the committee arranged a system of 
free transportation for Negroes fi- 
nanced by contributions made at 
church services and mass meetings. 
He said approximately 43 pick up 
dispatch stations were set up to. ac- 
commodate persons who could not get 
transportation otherwise. 

One of the difficulties of the state 
was its own witness, the Rev, U. J. 
Fields, pastor of the Bell Street 
Church and Secretary of the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association. He 
refused to swear the oath to tell the 
truth because it was against his re- 
ligion, but he promised the Judge he 
wuold tell the truth. Most of his 
answers were in the tune of “My 
memory does not serve me_ well 
enough to answer” or “the words do 
not make sense to me now.” 

The Defense Attorneys used 28 
witnesses to show Negroes were mis- 
treated while riding the buses. Mrs. 
Thelma Glass of the Women’s Politi- 
cal Council testified her group had 
tried for six years to get the City 
Commission to arrange more favor- 
able seating conditions on the buses 
and were refused, Mrs. Sadie Brooks, 
member of the Civic Federation Club, 
testified she heard a Negro passenger 
threatened because he did not have 
the correct change. “The driver 
whipped out a pistol and drove the 
man Off the bus.” 

Georgia Gilmore said when she 
boarded a bus, a driver yelled out 
at her, “come out nigger and go in 
the back door.” When she stepped 
off the bus to comply, the driver 
drove away. She continued, “when 
they count the money, they do not 


know Negro money from white 
money.” 

The Rev. Robert S. Graetz, 27 year 
old white pastor of the Trinity Lu- 
theran Church in Montgomery testi- 
fied forthe defense. He declared that 
King was not in favor of threatening 
or intimidating anyone who chose to 
ride the buses. 


Richard S. Jordan testified that his 
wife had been forced to move to make 
way for white ladies at the capitol 
just going two blocks. He also ob- 
jected to being called “nigger” and 
“hoy.” Della Perkins said she had 
been called “ugly black ape” by a 
driver. Many of the Negroes wore 
crosses on their lapels reading “Fa- 
ther, forgive them.” 

Scores of the newspaper reporters 


representing publications in the 
United States. India, France, and 
England covered the trial. The re- 


porter from the farthest distance was 
M. V. Kamath. Special correspondent 
of the press of India. LTD, which is 
the AP of India. The New York 
Post sent down two artists to cover 
the trial. They were Harvey Din- 
nastein and Burt S, Luenman. Far- 
rel Dobbs, N. Y. who was a candidate 
for President of the United States in 
1948 and 1952 on the Socialist Work- 
ers Party ticket was covering the trials 
for a labor weekly. He stated “T 
believe their (the Negroes) demands 
are democratic and certainly they are 
entitled to full equality as citizens. 
I am interested in the trial because 
of the demand for democratic rights 
which our group adheres to strong- 
ly.” Negro Congressman Charles C. 
Diggs (D-Mich.) was present. He 
brought more than $5,000 contrib- 
uted by residents of Detroit to aid 
the boycotters.”® 

Rev. King was convicted on March 
22. on a charge of violating the 
state’s Anti-Boycott Law and was 
fined $500 and cost in court by 
Judge Eugene Carter, the equivalent 
of 386 days at hard labor in the 
County of Montgomery. Carter or- 
dered a continuance in 89 other cases 
of Negroes charged with the same 
violation until a final appeal action 
was complete in the King’s case. 
Hundreds of Negroes and whites. in- 
cluding newspapermen. _ television- 
cameramen and photographers waited 
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outside the courthouse to greet King. 
As King and his beautiful wife left 
the courthouse, they encountered a 
lively demonstration on the sidewalk 
and in the streets. The crowd wav- 
ing and clapping their hands and 
chanting “Long live the King.” “God 
bless you” and “we ain’t gonna ride 
the buses no more.” King’s remarks 
were, “we will continue to protest in 
the same spirit of non-violence and 
passive resistance using the weapon 
of love. 


Judge Carter left town for a “wel- 
comed rest” after the court ordeal. 
Negroes knew that even though he 
sought refuge in isolation, he could 
not erase the stain of injustice from 
his conscience. Nor would the na- 
tion allow him to forget. because 
the people were already branding 
him as a butcher of democracy.” 


In New York. Rabbi William 
Rosenblum stated that the conviction 
of the leader of the non-violent pro- 
test “emphasizes some of the amazing 
contradictions upon which the Ameri- 
can people and the world as a whole 
should ponder. The Judge who im- 
posed the sentence upon this fine 
Christian minister is himself a Chris- 
tian Bible Class teacher, a mason and 
a member of the American Legion.”"® 

In New Jersey, a young Evangelist. 
Russell Roberts, started sleeping, 
fasting and praying in his Shiloh 
Baptist Church pulpit in sympathy 
with the Montgomery, Alabama bus 
boycott. He thrived off one quart 
of vegetable juice a day and declared. 
“T will live and sleep and pray and 
fast in my pulpit for as long as God 
gives me strength.” Roberts lost 15 
pounds as he continued for 11 days 
to pray for the rights of all people.” _ 

The pro-boycott sentiment extended 
throughout the nation and gained mo- 
mentum when a group of prominent 
clergymen led by Adam C. Powell 
called upon every Negro man, woman 
and child to join in a National Deliv- 
erance Day of Prayer. Powell told 
a Harlem church rally he might re- 
sign from Congress and devote him- 
self to a nationwide prayer movement 
against segregation, if his March 28 
Deliverance Day extended itself suc- 
cessfully. He would ask President 
Eisenhower to join in the prayer day 
on the steps of the White House and 
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would confer with Cardinal Spell- 
man.”' In the Negroes’ great anxiety 
to aid the movement in Montgomery, 
it was rumored that sympathizers 
throughout the nation would stop 
work for an hour and pray. How- 
ever, Dr. Joseph H. Jackson, Presi- 
dent of the National Baptist Conven- 
tion, told Powell the work stoppage 
idea was completely erroneous. He 
declared that we are interested in 
prayer only, and Powell concurred 
by declaring, “we are not emphasiz- 
ing anything that will cause tension 
or ill will.” 

Most Negroes in the nation seemed 
to have been in favor of the National 
Deliverance Day Movement, but some 
of the leaders felt that a more ef- 
fective program for the boycotters 
would include some financial sup- 
port. In the light of the idea, it was 
suggested that instead of demonstrat- 
ing to show sympathy that March 28 
would be a day every American Ne- 
ero would give one hour's pay to sup- 
port the protest. 

In the South, the pro-segregation- 
ists rallied their forces to combat the 
proposed “Day of Deliverance.” 
George W. Cheek of Selma, Alabama 
felt the Negroes were not sincere in 
posing such deep “love” for those 
who “hate” them so intensely. He 
warned the southern whites to beware 
of outside influence like Adam C. 
Powell of New York who suggested 
a day of prayer for the deliverance 
of Montgomery Negroes from the 
wickedness of their white friends. 
About the prayer day. he declared. 
“Let them pray. they should pray! 
But praying till the crack of doom 
will not bring integration.” 

Decision, Confusion and Protest 

On April 23, 1956, the Supreme 
Court banned racial segregation on 
buses operating within the states by 
refusing to review a decision by the 
U.S. Cireuit Court in Richmond 
stating that segregation on intrastate 
buses in Columbia, South Carolina 
violated the Federal Constitution, The 
decision by the Supreme Court caused 
a great deal of confusion throughout 
the nation. Some believed it abol- 
ished all segregation on intrastate 
media, others believed it abolished 
all segregation on intrastate travel 
only in South Carolina and_ still 


others believed the court made no 
decision on the question but merely 
returned the appeal to the lower 
court where it had apparently not 
been completed. Immediately the 
many pro-segregation leaders branded 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation on public buses 
as an “unwarranted invasion of state 
and municipal rights” and a new step 
in “Federal dictatorship.” On April 
23, the Superintendent of the Mont- 
gomery Lines posted orders to his 
drivers not to enforce segregation on 
the buses. On the other hand the 
City Commission issued a warning 
that it expected the bus company and 
other persons to abide by Alabama 
Laws, and that they would enforce 
the City Laws to maintain segrega- 
tion. An angry city bus driver 
threatened an Associated Press. Pho- 


tographer who attempted to take a 


picture of the bus. He declared “If 
you take my picture, G-- D- .- - 
you, Ill kill you.” Another driver 
declared, “I feel like driving this bus 
straight into the river." A Nation- 
al City Lines, Inc. representative, 
parent of the Montgomery City Lines. 
stated that the company would not 
enforce segregation and the company 
would help its drivers, if they were 
arrested. 

In the meantime, the Negroes, in 
a mass meeting, declared “We will 


‘never go back to Jim Crow buses.” 


They adopted a resolution, read by 
Rev. King. which declared: 

“Whereas the public officials 
of . . . Montgomery and, . 
Alabama have indicated . . . that 
they intend to . . use all means 
available, including the arrest of 
bus drivers and passengers who 
refuse so abide by and obey the 
segregation law ,.. it is .. 
agreed that the conditions here- 
tofore existing remain the same 
because of the position taken by 
our public officials. 

Be it therefore resolved that 
‘we, the Negro citizens of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama . . . will con- 
tirtue to carry on our Mass Pro- 
On May 9, Circuit Judge Walter 

B. Jones issued an injunction against 
further compliance with the bus com- 
pany’s integration order. To this 
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Benjamin W. Franklin, Vice Presi- 
dent of National City Lines, stated: 
“We will obey the injunction of the 
court.” This statement by the Na- 
tional City Lines representative cre- 
ated a favorable climate for peace 
between the city officials and the Na- 
tional City Lines. 


On May 11, 1956, a three Judge 
Federal Court panel aired the anti- 
segregation suit filed by Attorney 
Fred Gray. City Attorneys worked 
diligently with the theme, “If Segre- 
gation Barriers are Lifted, Violence 
will be the Order of the Day.” To 
these assertions, Judge Rives of the 
panel asked “Can you command one 
man to surrender his constitutional 
rights, if they are his constitutional 
rights, to prevent another man from 
committing a crime?” This state- 
ment brought a new confidence to 
the Negroes in their struggle and 
kindled their hopes that justice was 
residual in the courts. 

The three Judge Panel studied and 
deliberated on the case for a few 
weeks and then on June 4, 1956 de- 
clared the city bus segregation laws 
of Alabama unconstitutional. Thus 
the city continued operating under 
conflicting orders of two courts 
the Federal Court injunction requir- 
ing desegregation and a Circuit Court 
injunction ordering maintenance of 
separate seating of races. City At- 
torneys promised to appeal the case, 

In the meantime, the Negroes of 
Montgomery continued to walk and 
passively resist the injustices which 
would destroy the dignity of man. 
Somehow they seem to be sure that 
here in THE WALKING CITY the 
battle for the preservation of democ- 
racy in America and the world was 
being fought. 

By now the Montgomery boycott 
had continued so long until it was 
hardly news. The routine of share 
a ride or walk, mass meetings every 
Monday and Thursday nights had 
become a part of the Negroes’ way 
of life. Moreover, the Negro people 
had become adjusted to being in the 
spotlight. Within the space of one 
year, no less than a dozen nationally 
known Negroes had spoken to Mont- 
gomery audiences. They included 
such prominent men as Dr, Archibald 
Carey, Congressman Adam C. Pow- 
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ell, Thurgood Marshall, Dr, Samuel 
Procter, Kelly Miller Smith, J. Pious 
Barber, Benjamin Mays, Congress- 
man Charles Diggs, Clarence Mit- 
chell, Vernon Johns and many others. 
There can be no doubt that these 
great leaders of the Negro race did 
much to arouse and to stimulate the 
desire for first class citizenship 
among the Negroes of Montgomery. 
NAACP Banned in Alabama 

In 1909, as a result of a series of 
race riots which had shocked the 
nation, and under the leadership of 
Mary White Ovington, William Eng- 
lish Walling, Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, 
Dr. Henry Moskowitz and Oswald 
Garrison Villard, the NAACP was 
founded. In the first year of its 
existence, the NAACP launched a 
program to widen the industrial op- 
portunities for Negroes, to seek great- 
er police protection for Negroes in 
the South, and to carry on a cru- 
sade against lynching and lawless- 
ness, 

Down through the years, it cham- 
pioned the cause of the Negro in his 
struggle for equal opportunities. In 
1915, in the case of Guinn vs. United 
States, the Supreme Court, after hear- 
ign the arguments of Moore Field 
Storey, declared the Grandfather 
Clauses in the Maryland and Okla- 
homa Constitutions to be repugnant 
to the Fifteenth Amendment. In 1917, 
in the case of Buchanan vs. Warley, 
the court declared unconstitutional 
the Louisville Ordinance requiring 
Negroes to live in certain sections of 
the city. In 1923, in the case of 
Moore vs. Dempsey, the court ordered 
a new trial in the Arkansas Courts 
for a Negro who had been convicted 
of a murder.** 

The Association undertook to se- 
cure in the courts the rights which 
Negroes could not otherwise obtain, 
Encouraged by its success in the 
casses involving the Grandfather 
Clauses, residential segregation, and 
the Arkansas peons, it sought to break 
down the practice of the Southern 
States of excluding Negroes from 
democratic primaries. It succeeded 
in the case of Nixon vs. Herndon, in 
having the Supreme Court of the 
United States declare null and void 
a Texas Statute which excluded Ne- 
groes from the democratic primaries 


in the State. In 1944, the Associa- 
tion won a victory for Negro Suf- 
ferage in the case of Smith vs. All- 
wright, when the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the exclusion of Negroes 
from the Democratic Primary was a 
clear violation of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. Thus, many Negroes 
came to regard the Court as the most 
reliable safeguard of the rights of 
all citizens, and the NAACP as an 
agent of protest, for their rights. 

Though there had been many un- 
favorable expressions about the op- 
erations of the NAACP, there had 
never been such an effort on the part 
of a Southern state to curb its activi- 
ties, as was made during the first 
six months of 1956. Perhaps, it was 
because the NAACP was threatening 
the Southern way of life and seemed 
to be biting at the core of southern 
pride—white supremacy. 

As a part of this southern move 
against the NAACP, and at the re- 
quest of Attorney General John Pat- 
terson, Circuit Judge Walter B, Jones 
issued a temporary injunction against 
the NAACP and declared it would re- 
main in effect until further notice. 
Patterson said, the NAACP has 
“never qualified under the law of 
this state to do busienss in Alabama 
as a foreign corporation.” The in- 
junction, among other things, charged 
the NAACP with helping to organize 
and support the boycott of the mont- 
gomery Bus Lines by Negroes, also 
with employing or paying two Negro 
women to enroll in the University of 
Alabama. Patterson also charged 
that the activities of the NAACP “are 
causing irreparable injury to the 
property and civil rights of the resi- 
dents and citizens of the State of 
Alabama,” and that “they tend to 
bring about violations of the law and 
breaches of the peace.” 

On June 2, 1956, the Alabama 
Chapter of the Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
stated that it would comply with the 
court order, temporarily banning 
NAACP activities in the State. Most 
of the state officials of the NAACP 
claimed that they would abide by 
all provisions of the injunction which 
was handed down by Judge Walter 
B. Jones. In reply to Attorney Gen- 
eral John Patterson’s charge that the 
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NAACP never qualified under the law 
of Alabama as a foreign corporation, 
Roy Wilkins said copies of the 
NAACP’s certificate of incorporation 
and constitution were mailed “some- 
time ago” to Patterson, who had re- 
quested them. Wilkins said further 
“We received a letter thanking us for 
these items and asking for some 
names and addresses to complete my 
files.” There was no mention of com- 
pliance with or violation of Alabama 
Law.” 


Reactions to the anti-NAACP in- 
junction were immediate and varied. 
Ruby Hurley, regional secretary of 
the NAACP, said that “insomuch as 
we are law abiding citizens, we will 
abide by the injunction handed down 
by Judge Jones.” Roy Wilkins, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the NAACP, said 
the Association “did not organize the 
Montgomery Bus Protest, but we 
joined the rest of the country in hail- 
ing the people who did.” He con- 
tinued, “Nor did the NAACP employ 
Autherine Lucy or Polly Myers Hud- 
son to enroll at the University of 
Alabama.” Wilkins also declared a- 
bout Patterson’s petition and charges 
that “These allegations appear to be 
efforts to deny the right of protest 
against intolerable and degrading 
treatment of citizens and to deny also 
the right of organized protest and 
legal action in the courts to serve 
admission of a qualified and accepted 
applicant to a tax supported school.””” 

Dr. G. A, Rodger, Jr., of Anniston, 
State NAACP President, commented 
that the Attorney General “cannot 
quench the quest for full citizenship 
by 900,000 Alabama Negroes through 
injunctions.” Nor will it make Ne- 
groes ride segregated buses in Mont- 
gomery. 

In Birmingham, Alabama on June 
5, 1956, more than 500 “cheering. 
handclapping Negroes” met and or- 
ganized the Alabama Christian Move- 
ment for Human Rights. This move- 
ment was dedicated to wiping out 
racial segregation. Rev. F. L, Shuttle- 
worth said “The only thing we are 
interested in is uniting our people in 
seeing that the laws of our land are 
upheld according to the constitution 
of the United States.” He continued, 
“Our citizens are restless under the 
dismal yoke of segregation.”“ The 
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formation of the new group seemed 
. to have been in answer to the tempo- 

rary injunction granted by Circuit 
' Judge Walter B. Jones of Montgom- 
“ery, in which the NAACP was out- 
lawed in Alabama. 

The real answer to the anti-NAACP 
injunction came on June 12, 1956 
when it was announced by the Board 
of Directors of the NAACP, that the 
organization would not be intimi- 
dated by the Alabama injunction and 
promised to fight the ban in the 
courts and in the arena of public 
opinion. Dr, Channing Tobias di- 
rected the NAACP Attorneys to take 
the necessary legal steps to obtain 
a hearing on merits of the Alabama 
injunction at the earliest possible 
time with a view of dissolving the 
courts restraining order. The NAACP 
Board declared the injunction was a 
direct violation of the American tra- 
dition and Constitutional Principle 
of Freedom of Association.” 


The Field’s Episode 

On June 11, 1956 Rev. U. J, Fields, 
Fields, secretary to the Montgomery 
Improvement Association, was _re- 
ported to have resigned his office. He 
accused the members of the Associa- 
tion of misappropriating funds, and 
“misusing money sent from all over 
the nation.” He stated that the work- 
ers were “irresponsible” and declared 
that he could no longer be identified 
with a movement in which “the many 
are explioted by the few.” He felt 
that the Association no longer rep- 
resented what he stood for and that 
it had taken on a “bigness, which 
many of the persons involved were 
not used to.” Moreover, he thought 
the leaders of the movement had be- 
come “too egotistical and interested 
in perpetuating themselves.” Fields 
said industries, labor unions and 
churches all over the nation, plus, 
“all kinds of social and _ political 
organizations,” have been sending 
conrtibutions to Montgomery Im- 
provement Association to support the 
boycott and much of it is being kept 
by the persons who handle it and 
are “using it for their own pur- 
poses.””*” 

This accusation against the MIA 
by Rev, Fields, made many Negroes 
fear that this was the beginning of 
the end, for the passive resistance 


movement in Montgomery. Until 
now, the Negroes had stood as a stone 
wall against a common foe. That 
had been the secret of their strength. 
It had been impenetrable without one 
little leak. Time after time, the 
whites had attempted to seek out a 
weak link and destroy the Movement, 
but without success, This accusation 
then, was more than the pro-segre- 
tionists could bargain for. Rev. U. 


J. Fields, Pastor of the Bell Street 


Baptist Church and one of the found- 
ers of the MIA, had turned traitor. 
It is understandable then why the 
pro-segregationists show little enthu- 
siasm for the issue; they must be 
shrewd and diplomatic less they lose 
their treasure. One small bit of 
overt anxiety might send the prize— 
scrambling back into the fold. 

The next two weeks were weeks of 
diplomatic maneuvering and under 
cover agreements. The Rev. M. L. 
King, President of the MIA was out 
of the city at the time. He and the 
Rev, Abernathy, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, had gone to Cali- 
fornia to vacation, preach, and at- 
tend business obligations. The psy- 
chological unrest forced upon him 
after hearing the decision, and his 
pressing desire to be in Montgomery 
at this crucial time, caused him to 
cancel his appointments and returned 
immediately to the city. 

In the meantime, the perturbed 
emotions of the Negroes to the an- 
nouncement, were being overtly ex- 
pressed —- on the streets, in the 
churches, in the schools, in the cabs 
and almost every place they as- 
sembled; they talked about the 
“damnable Fields, the “modern Ju- 
das.” A Negro maid remarked “I 
jest wish I could git my hands on 
*im.” Another exclaimed “He must 
be a fool.” Still another exclaimed 
“The white folks have been stealing 
from us all this time and ain’t no- 
body said nothing.” The members 
of the Bell Street Baptist Church of 
which he pastored, expressed their 
sentiment in a very convincing way— 
they kicked him out. Even the school 
children knew him as a traitor to 
the cause, and as a villain with a 
“smiling cheek.” This personal in- 
terest in the Movement, increased 
by the accusation of Fields, explains 
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why the Negroes began to gather at 
the Beulah Baptist Church June 18 
at 3 p.m. for a 7 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
By five o’clock, the Church was filled, 
and in the ninety degree temperature, 
which was considerably hotter in the 
church, they sat there, singing, pray- 
and waiting . . . About 7 o’clock, the 
Rev. M. L, King entered the Church 
with Rev, Fields. The King received 
a standing ovation. They, the Rev. 
King and Rev. Fields, sat on the stage 
together. A Negro said, “Look at 
that devil sitting right next to Rev. 
King.” King addressed the people 
with an eloquence that swayed the 
audience therein, he told the crowd 
“IT guess I know more about the 
M.I.A, than anyone else, and I know 
of no misappropriations of funds— 
not one cent.” He expressed his 
regret that Fields’ statement had been 
publicized because it opened new ave- 
nues of investigation; but what had 
been done, could not be undone. He 
asked the crowd, in the light of the 
true spirit of the passive resistance 
movement, to be forgiving toward 
Rev. Fields. He reminded the crowd 
of the words of Christ: 


“Let he who is without sin cast the 
first stone.” 

Again, he innoculated the audience 
with a serum of “love” and explained 
that the non-violence movement 
meant not only no physical violence, 
but no spiritual violence. One can 
kill a man in his heart. He appealed 
to the crowd to be forgiving as God 
had been. Thus, when he introduced 
the Rev. Fields, instead of the ex- 
pected boos and sneers, there was a 
strange, hushed silence in the Church. 
Fields stood before the audience 
and began to pray. “Lord, help us 
to live in such a way from day to 
day, that even when we kneel to pray, 
our prayers will be for others... ” 
An occasional “Amen” was heard 
throughout the audience. He asked 
the audience to forgive him for mak- 
ing the mistake and assured them 
that the statement was not true and 
that he had no available evidence 
that money meant for the M.I.A, had 
been misplaced, or misused. The 
magic spell seemed to have engulfed 
the audience, and instead of booing 
him, they cheered him. The prodical 
son had returned. Hundreds of per- 
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sons who were gathered about the 
Church talked of many things. Some 
agreed that they had witnessed a 
great event and a great man. An old 
man remarked, “He shore got guts.” 
Another man said he was a fool to 
go before the audience because only 
a fool would have such a thing. Still 
others expressed the sentiment that 
all the “perfumes of Arabia” could 
not cleanse him of this deed. 

Those who had hoped for a break 
in the Movement may find a lesson 
in history. History is rich with in- 
stances in which substantially unlike 
interest and diverse personalities find 
themselves working for a common 
object. One such instance was the 
breach between Frederick Douglass 
and William L. Garrison, in their 
struggle for the emancipation of 
slaves. 

Garrison had found Douglass and 
had secured him to lecture for the 
Abolitionists and there had developed 
a strong friendship between them. 
When Douglass raised money to pur- 
chase his freedom, many of the Ab- 
olitionists criticized the transaction 
as a tacit recognition of the right 
“To Traflic in Human Beings.” Gar- 
rison had justified the Negotiation. 
However, while on a speaking tour 
of the West, the hardships of the 
trip exposure to rains, finally 
overcame Garrison and he became ill 
in Cleveland and was unable to pro- 
He insisted that 
Doug- 


ceed on schedule. 
Douglass continued the tour. 
lass failed to write and inquire about 
Garrison’s health. The Breach had 
come. 

Later, Douglass started a 
paper, The North Star, agianst the 
will of Garrison, who accsued him 
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of using money given to fight slavery 
for his presonal recognition, and, 
who dissagreed with him on some 
constitutional problems. The breach 
was irrevocable. 

Thus, two great men fought dil- 
ligently for a common cause—Gar- 
rison with his Liberator and Douglass 
with the North Star—would hardly 
speak when they chanced to meet. 
Economic Effect of Boycott on Negro 

Population 

Since the early days of the Ameri- 
can Republic, money has been the 
Perhaps the 


hub of our economy. 


most important effect of the boycott 
on the community life of Montgom- 
ery is the pecuniary readjustments it 
is making among the people. Wealth 
that had for decades been flowing 
in one stream, is changing its course. 
Today instead of flowing from Negro 
to white, it flows from Negro to Ne- 
gro. There is no doubt that this 
economic factor played a major role 
in the dissension and protest in Mont- 
gomery. 

During the early phase of the boy- 
cott, taxicab service formed the cor- 
nerstone of the movement. Their 
increase in number is an index to 
the pecuniary upsurge in the business. 
Evidence will support the fact that 
there are many new and additional 
cabs on the streets of Montgomery. 
It is probably the “cabbiest” city of 
its size in the United States. There 
are no less than eighteen Negro cab 
companies in Montgomery. 

Negro Cab Companies Spring1956 

Approximate Number of Cabs 


17 
15 


8 


7 
6 
Town Service Cab Co, ---------- 5 
Henderson Cab Co, ....-------- 3 
3 
3 
Community Cab Co, ----------- 2 
1 


Outside Aid to Transportation 

The transportation system in Mont- 
gomery which was severely torn up 
during the early phase of the pro- 
test, was reconstructed, to a large de- 
gree, with the aid of more than fif- 
teen new station wagons. These 
brand new 1956 cars, which were the 
property of the Negro churches, 
lifted the Negroes’ spirit as well as 
their feet. The name of a church 
was painted on the front and sides of 
each station wagon along with a 
cross. The mere sight of these “roll- 
ing churches,” as they are called, be- 
cause many of the passengers sing 
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hymns on their way to work, gave 
Negroes the spiritual uplift they 
needed. One old lady walking along 
the streets saw a loaded station.wag- 
on pass her by. With a smile on 
her face she exclaimed “Dat’s my 
church going thar,” and began walk- 
ing faster than ever. These station 
wagons were more than just rides 
for the Negro to and from work, they 
represented a moving symbol of the 
spirit of the protest that was in the 
hearts of all Negroes. This spirit 
burned anew with the sight of a 
station wagon, keeping alive the flame 
of protest from mass meeting to mass 
meeting. 

Of no less importance was the up- 
surge in Negro business. It was com- 
mon knowledge that many Negroes 
found it dificult to get downtown and 
found it easier to shop at the neigh- 
borhood stores, particularly if they 
were owned by Negroes. Negro 
theaters located in the downtown area 
felt the sting of the protest. Even 
Wild Bill Hickcock wasn’t worth 
walking two miles to see. Thus the 
neighborhood business, be it gas sta- 
tion or grocery store, got a new 
front or was able to buy fresher vege- 
tables and meats because of the 
quick turnover. Moreover the 
thousands of dollars per week which 
had left the Negroes’ hands and per- 
haps went to the bus company was 
now being spent among Negroes. 
The clubs, the stores, the cleaners 
and almost every Negro business 
shared directly or indirectly in the 
new income. Even the newspaper 
boys got a share of the profit, Some- 
time there were as many as ten news- 
paper boys working the various mass 
meetings selling the Afro-American, 
the Courier, theDefender, Jet and 
other Negro publications. One pro- 
fessional Negro asked a newsboy what 
the Afro-American stood for in the 
front page of the paper. The news- 
paper boy replied “I don’t know what 
dat is, but here is Rev. King’s picture 
on the front page,‘Wanna buy one?” 


Achievements of Boycott 
It is obviously too early to evalu- 
ate the accomplishments of the Ne- 
groes and Democracy in this passive 
resistance movement. Moreover, the 
fluid situation at the time makes it 
impossible to see the protest in its 
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proper perspective, however, it may 
be reasonably safe to make these 
statements: 


1. During the boycott, the Negroes 
of Montgomery became of age. As 
James FE. Pierce, Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at the Alabama State 
College, stated, “The Negro matured 
in a space of four days. On Decem- 
ber Ist, he was a boy, but on Monday 
December 5 he had become a man. 
This complicated matters for the 
white man; he knew how to deal 
with the boy but could not handle 
the man.” Perhaps this lack of un- 
derstanding stems from the fact that 
there had been little contact between 
the races in the south for almost a 
hundred years. The maximum con- 
tact most whites have with Negroes 
is through the house servants or un- 
scrupulous politicians. Thus, they 
must judge all Negroes by the actions 
of these persons. Moreover. the 
house servant is a confused Negro 
who must possess a dichotomous per- 
sonality and be a master at ‘com- 
mon psychology.” He lives in the 
luxurious white home during the day 
and in many instances sleeps in 
shacks at night. He eats the best of 
food at work, watches TV in color, 
walks on expensive rugs and lounges 
on soft chairs. He uses the exten- 
sion covered telephone and good per- 
fume. He hates whites who are not 
as wealthy as his employers and with 
his small salary tries to live as his 
employer, trading at exclusive down- 
town stores, etc. On the other hand 
Negro teachers never really know 
the white teacher and Negro doctors 
know very little about white doctors 
in the south. Thus, during the boy- 
cott, for the first time in history, the 
white man sat down to talk with the 
Negro as a man, which brought them 
to the shocking realization that the 
Negro had grown up “while they 
slept.” 

2. A second interesting observation 
is the fact that the Negro leaders 
finally caught up with the masses. 
The lower elements the proletariat. 
were ready and waiting for the lead- 
ership of the educated and intelli- 
gent groups. 

3. A third vital accomplishment of 


the protest was the solidifying of the 
ministry, which had been divided a- 


long many lines. They are united 
as one and willing to follow their 
chosen leader with an enthusiasm 
which is astounding, Moreover it has 
bridged the gap of religious denomi- 
nations in Montgomery. The Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Catholirs, Luther- 
ans, Seventh Day Adventists and 
Presbyterians and many others sang 
and prayed together, perhaps for the 
first time in America’s history. 

4. Dr. M. L. King has given new 
interpretation to the fight. He has 
insisted on a spiritual and moral 
movement, with love as the guiding 
light, and people of humble birth and 
limited training can understand. Love 
and suffering can be the tools in the 
struggle for the dignity of oppressed 
people throughout the world. Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Montgomery, ex- 
pressed the true spirit of the move- 
ment when he urged the Negroes to 
“Keep alive the spiritual side of the 
movement. If we concentrate on the 
political side, we are lost . . . but 
the long arm of God extends to every- 
body. We have as much access to 
Him as they.” 

5. It has closed the gap between 
the Negro groups based on educa- 
tion, income and position. In Mont- 
gomery, there is unity, the lowest 
person doing her humble task. rides 
to work in a Cadillac, a jalopy or a 
truck. The college professor talks 
with the maid and the drunkard with 
the minister, but with a common in- 
terest that brings them together. 

Even more significant than these 
achievements was the projection of 
the Negroes’ struggle, for the dignity 
of man, into the international sphere. 
Oppressed people throughout the 
world saw the boycott as a fight for 
the hope of the human race. It is 
of utmost importance to the people 
of the world, that American Democ- 
racy withstand the slings and arrows 
of segregation and the vicissitudes of 
world affairs and emerge strong. The 
Montgomery boycott has aided in 
shocking America into a realization 
of this urgency and helped to dis- 
cipline her to become worthy of 
world leadership. 
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Student Con Contest 


Registration has been opened for 
the 31st Annual High School Contest 
on the United Nations. The Contest 
(formerly the League of Nations 
Contest), sponsored by the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
seeks to challenge the high school 
student’s knowledge of the United 
Nations and the United States posi- 
tion in the U. N. The winning stu- 
dent receives $500 or a trip to 
Europe, planned in cooperation with 
the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing and the American Youth Hostels: 
the second place winner will receive 
$200 or a trip to Mexico. In addi- 
tion, many local prizes are offered. 

Last year. approximately 3,000 
schools participated in the Contest. 
Study for the Contest is conducted 
both in the classroom as well as 
through special after school sessions 
and U. N. programs. Students reg- 
ister for the Contest through a teach- 
er. who in turn registers the school. 
There is no entry fee. and one free 
kit of study materials is sent upon 
registration on the appropriate form. 
Additional study kits mav be pur- 
chased at a nominal cost. Registra- 
tion forms may be obtained from 
the American Association for the 
United Nations. 345 East 46th Street. 
New York 17, N. Y. Final date for 
filing registrations is February 15. 
1957. The examination, combining 
short-answer and essay questions will 
take place on Wednesday, March 4. 
1957 

The American Association for the 
United Nations is a non-government- 
al. non-profit organization which 
seeks to promote a greater under- 
standine of the United Nations. The 
Contest is but one of its educational 
activities in its program for schools, 
colleges and teachers. 
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by W. L. Brown 
Texas Southern University 

Booker T. Washington (c. 1858/ 
9-1915) was one of the most enig- 
matic and yet significant persons of 
the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. Washington has been 
called at various times a hypocrite, 
a compromiser, and other equally 
unflattering names. Yet he exercised 
a tremendous influence upon his age 
that was lasting in American educa- 
tion and society. In history when an 
individual personality exerts an im- 
pact sufficient to effect the evolution 
of a cultural pattern he is regarded 
as a philosopher; and the mere fact 
that articulate segments of society 
may tend to disagree does not, per 
se, validate any assumption to the 
contrary. The condemnation of 
Socrates offers a classic example for 
examination in this regard. It is 
because of the criticism and comment 
engendered by Washington’s ideas 
of what constituted a functional citi- 
zen in society that he merits some 
consideration as a philosopher. More 
especially is this so when one con- 
siders the institutions that have sur- 
vived to attest to his influence. It 
is unfortunate that writers of Ameri- 
can history and philosophy have not 
explored more fully this significant 
possibility of Washington’s contribu- 
tions. In fact, some texts on educa- 
tional philosophy ignore him 
completely.' 

It is the purpose of this critique 
to stimulate scholarly interest to a 
consideration of a neglected phase 
of one of the most controversial fig- 
of his times. From the time 
he accepted the principalship of 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute (1881). Booker T. Washing- 
ton has been discussed in nearly 
every manner except that of an ob- 
iective evaluation of his stature as a 
philosopher. The efforts that do tend 
to examine his philosophy are usual- 
lv in tetms not of the exact wording 
of his speeches and writings nor in 
the light of the mater‘al sccomplish- 
ments of his avowed purposes. In- 
stead. the general tendency has been 
to depict Washington in terms of 
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Booker T. Washington As A 


what the critic thought he meant; 
and this, sometimes on the basis of 
incomplete data or statements quoted 
out of context. Bluntly stated, the 
essence of much criticism, both fav- 
orable and unfavorable, appears to 
be grounded on a relative and sub- 
jective basis.’ In the realm of logic 
such reasoning rarely permits of 
accurate interpretations; and _ the 
case in point is no exception. 

It is unfortunate that there does 
not exist a luminous and complete 
account of the doctrines and _philo- 
sophy of this great pedagogue.’ The 
sources that do exist are scattered 
and are not expressed in a literary 
form. Consequently, they are almost 
inaccessible to the majority of 
readers. The largest single collection 
of Booker T. Washington’s works is 
in the Library of Congress; and thus 
far has been classified only. E. Frank- 
lin Frazier, Fellow in American 
Negro Studies, has arranged the 
materials into seven major categories 
according to its private and personal 
nature or its relationship to the 
various aspects of Washington’s 
public life.* 

The lack of a complete processed 
set of works for study is only partial 
explanation why consideration has 
not focused on his possible merits 
as a philosopher comparable with 
or perhaps equal to the intellectuals 
of his age. A stronger possibility for 
failure to comprehend Washington 
in this light is no doubt inherent in 
the natural phenomena — “accident 
of birth.” Of all the forces that mili- 
tate against proper recognition of 
the true worth of an individual the 
most devastating are those engen- 
dered in a society by race or class 
distinctions. Through no design of 
his own Booker T. Washington was 
horn into a servile class in a society 
that placed great emphasis upon 
social stratification. Yet. by the wav 
of contrast. he deliberately designed 
and blueprinted a functional course 
of duty and service to both his coun- 
trv and his fellowman. The magni- 
tude of his program was of such 
proportions that it carried him from 
a slave cabin to an invitation to the 
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Philosopher 


White House and other high honors. 
Such success could have been predi- 
cated only on some form of a uni- 
versal philosophy or on an irresistible 
instinct of netural ability that made 
possible a struggle upward against 
giant obstacles. This struggle is 
graphically traced in his stimulating 
and inspiring autobiography.’ How- 
ever, an objective and detailed work 
is yet to be realized that will pro- 
vide some comprehensible insight 
into Washington’s philosophy after 
the publication of his own work. 

To the inquiring mind that would 
pursue further analysis of his philo- 
sophy, two distinct and contradictory 
possibilities of approach are discern- 
able. Washington was either a para- 
gon of optimism and Christian vir- 
tue, or else he was a model disciple 
of Machiavelli who. seized every op- 
portunity to advance both his own 
and the Negro race’s material wel- 
fare. Perhaps he was conciliatory in 
attempting to impliment Christian 
principles into American culture. It 
must be remembered that Washing- 
ton had been born into slavery to 
suffer the physical and spiritual in- 
dignities induced by such conditions. 
Is he to be disparaged and ridiculed 
because he, who actually suffered. 
wished to exercise the Christian prin- 
ciple of “forgiveness?” Few indeed 
are those among us who possess the 
strength of spirit to rise above 
thoughts of bitterness and revenge. 
On the other hand, the opposite at- 
titude toward Christianity is not to 
be discarded from consideration. As 
the appointed leader (by the white 
Americans) of the Negroes, it is 
quite possible that Booker T. Wash- 
ington thought in terms of Machia- 
velli’s Prince. That is, if he was the 
leader of his group, then “any 
means to achieve the ends” of a bet- 
ter way of life for them was justi- 
fiable. That he was capable of this 
line of reasoning is suggested in his 
autobiography. Even though one 
may disagree with either one or the 
other of these approaches, can it be 
said that no benefits accrued to both 
races in the “Black Belt” because 
of his Tuskegee program? Is it con- 
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ceivable that no lessons were taught 


that contributed to better social rela- 
tions in the United States? Was 
there no impact on the subsequent 
educational pattern to evolve in the 
South? Only time will provide a 
valid foundation for assuming a final 
position on Booker T. Washington’s 
real philosophy. 


A large part of Washington’s fame 
is grounded upon his abilities as an 
orator. He began this phase of his 
career and gained national promi- 
nence at the same time when he de- 
livered an address before the 
National Education Association at 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1884. But it 
was the now famous address deliv- 
ered at the opening of the Cotton 
States and International Exposition 
at Atlanta, Georgia, September 18, 
1895, that set him apart. Whether 
it was due to his style of delivery or 
whether it was because of the pro- 
found philosophical implications, 
this address is the yardstick by which 
he has been measured with increas- 
ing frequency during the past four 
decades since his demise. It has been 
included as a model style along with 
the “Gettysburg Address.” Entitled 
“The Uplifting of the Negro Race.” 
it was chosen as one of the “best 
thoughts of the best Americaps of 
this distinctively notable period in 
the history of our nation.”* Also 
it was included in a work that se- 
lected Washington as one of eighteen 
pioneers in American education.’ 
The oration. if examined closely. 
may reveal it to be fraught with 
more gems of wisdom than hereto- 
fore realized. Also, an underlying 
prudence may be detected in ‘the 
suggestion of a practical »vvroach 
to a pressing problem — the resur- 
gence of “White Supremacy.” '° 

The main theme of the Atlanta 
Address seems to be implied in the 
phrase — “Cast down your bucket 
where you are... .” with emohasis 
on a tvpe of some functional com- 
bination of industrial pursvits ond 
mechanical education as a sure means 
of realizing advantages to the Sonth 
in particular, and the nation in 
general. It may be anropos to men- 
tion at this point that Washington’s 
admonition to “Cast down your 


buckets where you are... ,” was 


not directed solely to the Negro as 
is commonly inferred. Further read- 
ing in the address will reveal that 
he specifically singled out the white 
race to repeat what he said to his 
own race. 

The Atlanta Address in its com- 
pleteness denotes that Booker T. 
Washington was attuned, in a sense, 
to the philosophical climate of his 
era. That he was aware of the prag- 
matic implications for education as 
suggested by John Dewey, et al, is 
discernable in the emphasis that he 
placed on economic independence 
through education and _ training. 
Washington lived in an age at a 
juncture of history in which the 
socio-economic future of the United 
States was to be determined for 
many generations. To act wisely 
and in order to implement his plans 


into an enduring effort, he realized 


that the Negro needed the support 
of statesmen and the good will of 
influential members of the majority 
group; and that to gain respect, the 
Negro must have some contribution 
to render. It may be that his whole 
policy was one grand “strategy” for 
securing money and material sup- 
port for his educational program in 


the “Black Belt.” ™ 


Certainly, the end of the nine- 
teenth and the first decade of the 
twentieth centuries witnessed changes 
in educational methods in keeping 
with industrial trends and new tech- 
nical occupations. Booker T. Wash- 
ington realized that in such an et- 
mosphere social and political status 
came not from verbal recognition of 
the truth alone; and that these ab- 
stractions crystallized only in pro- 
portion to material economic inde- 
pendence spelled out in terms of 
education, industry, and property. 
The recognition of the value of prop- 
erty in relation to individual free- 
dom had been one of the pillars of 
argument advanced by Locke and the 
French philosophers as well as the 
founding fathers of our nation. 
Washireton invoked this. same theme 
as a condition precedent to the re- 
moval of social and political in- 
equalities for the Negro. 

Truly, Washington implemented a 
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policy of expediency to meet the 2xi- 
gencies of his age. That he acted in 
terms of adjusting to immediate 
needs and not in the light of specu- 
lative contemplation of future de- 
velopments in American democracy, 
is not license to reduce his philoso- 
phy, whatever it may have been, to 
nothingness. But as Wendell Phillips 
phrases it: 

The world makes history, and 

scholars write it, one-half truly, 

and the other half as their pre- 
judices blur and distort it.!? 

It is for this reason, then, that 
the complete text of Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s Atlanta Address is append- 
ed. The reader is at liberty to arrive 
at an independent conclusion on the 
basis of one source document at least. 


1 Eg. Rupert C. Lodge, Philosophy 
John T. Wahiquist, Philosophy 
Education, New York: Ronald Press Co. (1942). 

2 John Hope Franklin is one of the few schol- 
ars who approach Washington objectively. See 
From Slavery To Freedom, New York: Al red A. 
Knopf (1948), et passim. 

3 Part of his acclaim has been for work as an 
educator. Eg. See Mildred S. Fenner & Eleanor 
C. Fishburn, Pioneer American Educators, Wash- 
ington: National Education Association (1944), 
pp. 121-128; and H. G. Good, History of Western 
(3639. New York: Macmillan Co., (1950), pp. 

“Booker T. Washington Papers,’ 
of Current Acquisitions, 
(Feb. 1945), pp. 23-31. 

5 Booker T. Washin ag Up From 
York: Houghton Mi , (1928). 
write (1900). 

6 tbid., pp. 4-5. 

7 James Milton O‘Neill, Models of Speech 
Composition, New York: Century Company (1921), 
“A Plea For His Race,” po. 509ff. 

8 Harriet Blackstone, The Best American Ora- 
tions of Today, New York: Noble & Noble (1926), 
preface. 

9 Fenner & Fishburn, op. cit. 

10 Franklin, op. cit., pp. 334-338. 

11 Frazier. op. cit. 

12 Quoted by O'Neill, an. ANT, 


Department of History and 
Geography 
Texas Southern University 


(Address Booker T. 
Washineton at the onenine of the 
Cotton States and International Fx- 
nosition ot Atlanta. Ga.. September 
18. 1895, es renarted in “The Atlanta 
Constitution” Sentember 19, 1895.) 


MR. PRESIDENT. GENTLEMEN 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
AND CITIZENS: One-third of the 
population of the South is of the 
Negro race. No enterprise seeking 
the material. civil, or moral welfare 
of this section can disreeard this 
element of onr population and reach 
the hiehest euccess. IT but convey to 
vou, President and Directors, 
the sentiment of the masses of my 
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race when I say that in no way have 
the value and the manhood of the 
American Negro been more fittingly 
and generously recognized than by 
the managers of this magnificient 
Exposition at every stage of its pro- 
gress. ‘t is a recognition which will 
do more to cement the friendship of 
the two races than any occurrence 
since the dawn of our freedom. 


Not only this, but the opportunity 
here afforded will awaken among us 
a new era of industrial progress. Ig- 
norant and inexperienced, it is not 
strange that in the first years of our 
new life we began at the top instead 
of at the bottom: that a seat in Con- 
gress or the State Legislature was 
more sought than real estate or in- 
dustrial skill; that the political con- 
vention or stump speaking had more 
attractions than starting a dairy- 
farm or truck-garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days 
suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. 
From the mast of the unfortunate ves- 
sel was seen the signal: “Water, 
water: we die of thirst!” The answer 
from the friendly vessel at once came 
back: “Cast down your bucket where 
you are.” A second time the signal, 
“Water, water: send us water!” ran 
up from the distressed vessel, and 
was answered: “Cast down vour 
bucket where you are.” ‘And a third 
and a fourth signal for water was 
answered: “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” The captain of the 
distressed vessel, at last heeding the 
injunction, down his bucket. 
and it came up full of fresh, spark- 
ling water from the mouth of the 
Amazon River. 


cast 


To those of my race who depend 
on bettering their condition in a for- 
eign land. -or who underestimate the 
importance of cultivating friendly 
relations with the Southern white 
man, who is their next door neigh- 
bor. I would say: “Cast down your 
bucket where you are”—cast it down 
in making friends in manly 
way of the people of all races by 
we are surrounded. Cast it 


every 


whom 
down in agriculture, mechanics, in 
commerce, in domestic service, and 
in the professions. And in this con- 
nection it is well to bear in mind that 
whatever other sins the South may 


be called upon to bear, when it comes 
to business, pure and simple, it is 
in the South that the Negro is given 
a man’s chance in the commercial 
world, and in nothing is this Expo- 
sition more eloquent than in empha- 
sizing this chance. Our greatest 
danger is, that in the great leap from 
slavery to freedom we may overlook 
the fact that the masses of us are to 
live by the productions of our hands, 
and fail to keep in mind that we shall 
prosper in proportion as we learn to 
dignify and to glorify common labor 
and put brains and skill into the 
common occupations of life; shall 
prosepr in proportion as we learn to 
draw the line between the superficial 
and the substantial, the ornamental 
gewgaws of life and the useful. 


No race can prosper until it learns 
that there is as much dignity in till- 
ing a field as in writing a poem. It 
is at the bottom of life we must 
begin. and not at the top. Nor should 
we permit our grievances to over- 
shadow our opportunities. 


To those of the white race who 
look to the incoming of those of for- 
eign birth and strange tongue and 
habits for the prosperity of the 
South, were I permitted I would re- 
peat. what I say to my own race, 
“Cast down your bucket where you 
are.” Cast it down among 8,000,000 
Negroes whose habits you know, 
whose loyalty and love you have 
tested in days when to have proved 
treacherous meant the ruin of your 
firesides. Cast down your bucket 
among these people who have, with- 
out strikes an dlabor wars, tilled 
vour fields, cleared your forests, 
builded your railroads and cities, 
and brought forth treasures from 
the bowels of the earth, and helped 
make possible this magnificient re- 
presentation of the progress of the 
South. 


Casting down your bucket among 
my people, helping and encouraging 
them as you are doing on these 
grounds, and to education of head, 
hand, and heart, you will find that 
they will buy your surplus land, make 
blossom the waste places in your 
fields, and run your factories. While 
doing this, you can be sure in the 
future, as in the past, that you and 
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your families will be surrounded by 
the most patient, faithful, law-abid- 
ing, and unresentful people that the 
world has seen. 


As we have proved our loyalty to 
you in the past, in nursing your chil- 
dren, watching by the sick-bed of 
your mothers and fathers, and often 
following them with tear-dimmed 
eyes to their graves, so in the future, 
in our humble way, we shall stand 
by you with a devotion that no for- 
eigner can approach, ready to lay 
down our lives, if need be, in de- 
fense of yours, interlacing our in- 
dustrial, commercial, civil, and _re- 
ligious life with yours in a way that 
shall make the interests of both races 
one. In all things that are purely 
social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress. 

There is no defense or security for 
any of us except in the highest in- 
telligence and development of all. lf 
anywhere there are efforts tending to 
curtail the fullest growth of the 
Negro, let these efforts be turned into 
stimulating, encouraging, and mak- 
ing him the most useful and intelli- 
gent citizen. Efforts or means so in- 
vested will pay a thousand per cent 
interest. These efforts will be twice- 
blessed — “blessing him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

There is no escape through law of 
man or God from the inevitable :— 
“The laws of changless justice bind 

Oppressor with oppressed; 

And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast.” 
Nearly sixteen millions of hands 

will aid you in pulling the load up- 
wards, or they will pull against you 
the load downwards. We shall con- 
stitute one-third and much more of 
the ignorance and crime of the 
South, or one-third its intelligence 
and progress: we shall contribute 
one-third to the business and indus- 
trial prosperity of the South, or we 
shall prove a veritable body of death. 
stagnating, depressing every effort to 
advance the body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as 
we present to you our humble effort 
at an exhibition of our progress, you 
must not expect overmuch. Starting 
thirty years ago with the ownership 


il 
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here and there in a few quilts and 
pumpkins and chickens (gathered 
from miscellaneous sources), remem- 
ber that the path that has led us from 
these to the inventions and produc- 
tion of agricultural implements, bug- 
gies, steam engines, newspapers, 
books, statuary, carving, paintings, 
the management of drug stores and 
banks has not been trodden without 
contact with thorns and thistles. 


While we take just pride in what 
we exhibit as a result of our inde- 
pendent efforts, we do not for a mo- 
ment forget that our part in this 
exhibition would fall far short of 
your expectations but for the con- 
stant help that has come to our edu- 
cational life, not only from the 
Southern States, but especially from 
Northern philanthropists, who have 
made their gifts a constant stream 
of blessing and encouragement. 


The wisest among my race under- 
stand that the agitation of questions 
of social equality is the extremest 
folly. and that progress in the en- 
joyment of all the privileges that 


will come to us must be the result 
of severe and constant struggle 
rather than of artificial forcing. No 
race that has anything to contribute 
to the markets of the world is long 
in any degree ostracized. It is right 
and important that all privileges of 
the law be ours, but it is vastly more 
important that we be prepared for 
the exercises of these privileges. The 
opportunity to earn a dollar in a 
factory just now is worth infinitely 
more than the opportunity to spend 
a dollar in an opera house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that 
nothing in thirty years has given us 
more hope and encouragement. and 
nothing has drawn us so near to you 
of the white race, as the opportunity 
offered by this Exposition: and here 
bending. as it were, over the altar 
that represents the results of the 
struggles of your race and mine. 
both starting practically empty- 
handed three decades ago. I pledge 
that in vour effort to work out the 
great and intricate problems which 
God has laid at the doors of the 
South you shall have at all times 
the patient. sympathetic help of my 
race: only let this be constantly in 


mind that, while from representa- 
tions in these buildings of the pro- 
duct of the field, of the forest, of 
mine, of factory, letters, and art, 
much good will come:yet far above 
and beyond material benefits will 
be that higher good, that let us pray 
God will come, in a blotting out of 
sectional differences and racial ani- 
mosities and suspicions, in a determi- 
nation even in the remotest corner 
to administer absolute justice, in a 
willing obedience améng all classes 
to the mandates of law, and a spirit 
that will tolerate nothing but the 
highest equity in the enforcement 
of law. This, coupled with our ma- 
terial prosperity, will bring into our 
beloved South a new heaven and a 
new earth. 


Johnson 
(Continued from page 26) 
Virginia State College, Petersburg. 
Va.—LL.D., 1956 (honorary) ). 
FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
Testimonial to 
MORDECAI WYATT JOHNSON 
President of Howard University 
SCHOLAR -—— TEACHER — MINISTER 
PRESIDENT — ORATOR — MAN 
The Students. Faculties and Em- 
ployees, Alumni and Trustees of 
Howard University rejoice in all 
your accomplishments, but, on this 
Charter Day occasion, pay special 
tribute to you for the great record 
of constructive achievements made 
by you as President of Howard Uni- 
versity during the past fifteen years. 
It is possible within the brief com- 


pass of this citation to record these 


only in bare outline. 
* * 


FIRST, YOU HAVE REVOLUTION- 
IZED THE PHYSICAL PLANT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY. 

In the first years of your admini- 
stration, a new building for the Col- 
lege of Medicine. which in construc- 
tion and equipment cost $500,000, 
was completed and an effort to secure 
an endowment of $500,000 for the 
College of Medicine was brought to 
a successful termination. 

In 1931. three dormitories for 
women, which formed the first unit 
of the Twenty-Year Plan and cost 
$770,000 (appropriated by Con- 
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gress), were completed and occupied. 
A new chemistry building costing 
$626,300, a new classroom building 
costing $461,200, a new library 
building costing $1,120,811.58, a new 
heat, light and power plant costing 
$555,577, and a new men’s dormi- 
tory building costing $646,200, were 
all completed and occupied during 
the years 1933-1940, with funds ap- 
propriated by Congress. Also, the 
underground mains of the Univer- 
sity grounds were reconstructed. 


* 


SECOND, YOU HAVE PLACED 
THE UNIVERSITY ON A SOUND 
FINANCIAL BASIS. 

Early in your administration, the 
Twenty-Year Plan — a new program 
of education and physical develop- 
ment — was adopted. This program 
for the development of the Univer- 
sity was agreed upon by representa- 
tives of Congress, the Department of 
the Interior and the Rosenwald 
Fund. The congressional appropria- 
tions were increased “progressively 
from $218,000 in the first year of 
your administration to $1,760,000 
in the fifth year. Over $2,000,000 
were secured from private philan- 
thropy in this period. 

Annual appropriations for the 
University were authorized in 1928 
by an act of Congress, amending the 
Act of Incorporation of March 2, 
1867. for the purpose of aiding “in 
the construction, development. im- 
provement and maintenance of the 
University.” 

During the period since the pass- 
age of the substantive law in 1928. 
including nine years. of the Ten-Year 
Program, the capital assets of the 
University have been more than 
trebled, its book collection more than 
doubled, its movable and flexible 
scientific and educational equipment 
modernized and trebled. 


* * 


THIRD, YOU HAVE IMPROVED 
THE QUALITY OF THE TEACH. 
ING STAFF AND THE CONDI. 
TIONS FOR TEACHING. 

In 1928 when the trustees began 
to put the Ten-Year Program into 
operation, there were 161 teachers 
in the University, 81 of them being 
on full-time service and 80 on part- 
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time service. The full-time teaching 
staff has now been practically dou- 
bled. This means, in brief, a major 
improvement that has _ greatly 
strengthened the quality of instruc- 
tion in all divisions of the Univer- 
sity, and has substantially trans- 
formed the accredited standing of the 
several schools and colleges. The 
teaching load in the college of liberal 
arts, for example, has been reduced 
by one-half. Eighty-five per cent of 
the work of instruction in the Uni- 
versity is now being done by teachers 
who are devoting their full time to 
education. 

In these fifteen years the average 
salary of teachers has been constantly 
increased until today it is almost 
twice what it was in 1926. 


FOURTH, YOU HAVE BEEN IN 
THE VANGUARD OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION IN ADVANCING SE- 
CURITY AND TENURE OF 
TEACHERS. 

Regulations governing tenure have 
been adopted and revised by the 
trustees after consultation with fac- 
ulty representatives. Further revision 
designed to increase security, is ex- 
perimentally under way. A _ retire- 
ment system has been adopted pro- 
viding an annuity of one-half aver- 
age annual income on payment of 
premium of 5% of the salary by 
teacher matched by similar payment 
of 50% by the University. 

FIFTH. YOU HAVE UNCEASING- 
LY INSISTED UPON HIGH STAN- 
DARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP. 

During your administration, more 
than 686 scholarly publications. in- 
cluding 62 books and monographs, 
531 articles and papers, and 93 other 
creative contributions such as poetry. 
paintings, etc., have been produced 
by the faculty. 

The Journal of Negro Education. 
the most outstanding publication of 
its kind in America. was established 
early in your administration and this 
vear celebrated its tenth anniversarv. 

In the Liberal Arts Faculty, 


45.78% now have doctorate degrees. 
a * 


SIXTH. YOU HAVE CONSTANTLY 
PROMOTED THE HIGHEST ACA- 


DEMIC STANDARDS IN’ ALL 
BRANCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
The College of Dentistry was re- 
organized and placed upon a four- 
year basis, and approved by the 
dental authorities of New York 
State in 1930. The Law School was 
reorganized and placed on a full 
day schedule, and was approved by 
the American Bar Association and 
the American Association of Law 
Schoolis in 1933. The School of Re- 
ligion was placed on a graduate level 
and fully accredited by the American 
Association of Theological Schools 
in 1939. The College of Liberal Arts 
was placed on the approved list of 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities in 1939. The Division of Social 
Work of the Graduate School was 
admitted to membership as a “type 
one” member in the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Social Work 
in 1940. The School of Religion 
moved into its new home in 1939, 
formerly the Carnegie Library build- 
ing, and acquired an outstanding li- 
brary collection of 39,000 volumes 
in 1940. The College of Pharmacy 
was accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
in 1940. The enrollment in the Gradu- 
ate School increased from 43 in 
1926-1927 to 407 in 1938-1939. 


* 


But, in our judgment, the greatest 
achievements which you have made 
at Howard University have been 
these : 

You have instituted and developed 
Democratic principles in the internal 
administration of the affairs of the 
University and, in the face of criti- 
cism and pressure and at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, you have at Howard 
University maintaired academic free- 
dom — the very lifeblood of a Uni- 
versity in a Democracy. 

Your term of service, as the above 
facts attest, has been the greatest 
period of growth and accomplish- 
ment in the history of the Univer- 
sity. In behalf of the Student Body. 
the Faculties and Employees. the 
Alumni and the Trustees, we pledge 
vou wholehearted cooperation for 
the future and look forward to still 
greater development in the immedi- 
ate years ahead. 
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THE LITTLE LADY OF SONGS 
By James R. Howarop, III 


Little Miss Muffett, who first ap- 
peared as a teen-age song stylist a 
few years back has attained success 
as “The Little Lady of Songs.” After 
attracting the attention of many 
theatrical and musical critics through- 


- out the nation with her unique vocal 


interpretations, she has been praised 
as one of the finest exponents of 
jazz — Chris Conner, Sarah Vaughn 
and Carmen McCrea, all in one. 


Little Miss Muffett was destined 
to be a successful singer, in fact it 
started when she graduated from 
junior high school. She was selected 
to sing the graduation song and she 
was the highlight of the graduation 
ceremony. From that day on she ap- 
peared in numerous school plays 
and talent shows. Little Miss Muffett 
is the sort of singer any musician 
would be proud to work with, any 
knowledgeable jazz enthusiast would 
be delighted to listen to. 


Recently she was interviewed by 
a group of reporters about her noc- 
turnal activities and she replied: 
“Leave my nights alone. They belong 
to me, not to the public. I must have 
dramatics.” Speaking of her dapper 
husbard, she says, “Howard P. 
Hansbrough is more than my hus- 
band, He is my favorite reporter. 
He is my billiard coach, my personal 
and business manager. Above all, 
he is the guardian of my happiness.” 
Howard has been dubbed “Muffett’s 
shadow” by reporters. 


— 
- 
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FREDERICK DOUGLASS, W. E. B. DUBOIS 
and BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


By Dr. E. THorpe 
Department of Social Science 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

A comparative study of the three 
greatest leaders of the Negro race in 
America reveals considerable about 
the nature of what loosely may be 
termed the Negro mind. Although 
perhaps popularly Frederick Doug- 
lass, Booker Washington, and W. E. 
B. Du Bois are thought of as greatly 


diverse personalities and types of . 


leaders, the similarities among them 
are many. This article is primarily 
for a focus on these similarities. 
From Moral Determinism to 
Pragmatism 
All three of these men started their 
adulthood with a highly moralistic 
outlook on men and society, and 
gradually changed to a rather thor- 
ough-going pragmatism. Influenced 
greatly by William Lloyd Garrison, 
Douglas began his career as an en- 
thusiastic critic of organized reli- 
gion, as an anarchist or no-govern- 
ment man. and as an opponent of po- 
litical parties.' He felt that political 
parties were made up of venally self- 
ish men and that abolitionism should 
be carried out through moral suasion 
alone. So strong was the religious 
and Puritan influence on him that it 
moulded his thinking into the nar- 
row cast for which Garrison is so 
often criticized. Douglass’ conver- 
sion to a broader view of religion. 
nolitics. and government, first open- 
ly declared at an 1851 anti-slavery 
convention. was the beginning of his 
celebrated breach with Garrison. 
Through Mrs. Viola Ruffner in 
his home-town of Malden. West Vir- 
einia. and later through General 
Samuel C. Armstrone of Hampton 
Institute. Booker Washineton was 
creatly influenced bv New Encland’s 
Puritan tradition.2 This was the same 
New Eneland into which Du Bois 
was born and nurtured. That its in- 
fnence on his nature. life. and 
thoncht was deep and lasting is at- 
tested in many wavs. Practically all 
of hic writings express a moral in- 
dienation for which he has been 
often criticzed. 


In the 1930’s, Du Bois became a 
convert to Marxism. He then saw 
men and issues largely in terms of 
their economic bases, and the tra- 
ditional Marxist belief that the cap- 
italist system is the main determinant 
in producing the mal-behavior and 
ills of the world.’ To the new Du 
Bois, as with all Marxists, this 
“eternal and infernal” quest for 
profits was the source of the slave 
trade, the cruelties and fanaticism of 
slavery, segregation, lynchings, and 
exploitation. All made for the under- 
payment of labor and increase of the 
capitalists’ ill-gotten profits. Thus, 
instead of being immoral, the white 
American exploiter was a good or 
amoral capitalist-Christian. What was 
immoral and wrong now was not 
the man, but the economic system 
which was corrupting the man. 

In the “Apologia” to the 1954 re- 
print of his doctoral dissertation, Du 
Bois confesses to his early moralistic 
judgments of men and issues. Here 
he also states that had he. at the 
outset of his career, possessed the 
knowledge of Marxism and Freudian- 
ism that he later acquired, his out- 
look would) been different.‘ 
After his conversion, like every true 
Marxist, Du Bois acted more in 
terms of what he conceived to be the 
practical and acheivable rather than 
ideals and principles. His once thor- 
oughly scholarly productions became 
more and more propagandistic, and 
he attempted to get the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Colored People to align itself with 
and to work for what Du Bois was 
convinced was the inevitability of a 
socialist order.’ 


Douglass’s and Washington’s con- 
versions to pragmatism seem to have 
been more deeply rooted in their 
very personalities. They were by 
nature opportunistic and highly in- 
dividualistic. Benjamin Quarles states 


that Douglass had a “resilient 

mind.” Quarles further states: 
Douglass’ position, in contra- 
distinction to that of Garrison, 
was one of reform, rather than 
of revolution. As a consequence 


he was a compromiser; he be- 
lleved that human 
were based on opportunisms. He 
had a practical sense of what 
the exigencies of a situation de- 
manded.’ 


institutions 


One example of this bent is the 
fact that after about ten years of 
supporting the futile Liberty Party, 
in 1856 Douglass suddenly switched 
to the Republican Party. This change 
“betrayed his anxiety to be affiliated 
with a group that had a chance of 
success at the polls.”® Even on the 
very eve of the Civil War— 


Douglass despaired as the new 
year got underway. To him the 
‘fifties had been a decade of un- 
fulfillments.” He had no new 
plans for hastening the good 
time coming. His feelings were 
so caught up in the day-to-day 
struggle that his perspective was 
distorted . his gaze (was) 
endlessly on the immediate.’ 
Despite his position as the most 
militant leader of his race, in the 
twilight of his career Douglass dared 
defy public opinion and the wrath 
of his own children to marry a white 
woman. 


Educational Views 


Washington believed that educa- 
tion could work wonders in eliminat- 
ing the race problem. On this, he 
wrote: “The proper education of all 
the whites will benefit the Negro as 
much as the education of the Negro 
will benefit the whites.” Washing- 
ton actually believed that there is 
“an indescribable something about 
work with the hands that tends to 
develop a student’s mind.”" Having 
been exposed to General Armstrong 
and Hampton Institute, this was real- 
ly the only type of education that he 
knew well. In view, however, of his 
strong emphasis on maintaining at 
least the semblance of amicable race 
relations, there can be little doubt 
that one of his reasons for champion- 
ing so-called industrial education was 
that southern whites favored this 
type for his race. The southern white 
man. Washington was convinced, be- 
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lieved that to give the Negro manual 
training would keep him ill-equipped 
to challenge the superior social and 
economic position of the white race. 
Therefore, while the white South 
feared educated Negroes in general, 
it did not fear the person who was 
suposedly educated to work with his 
hands. Washington never believed 
that he was compromising or retreat- 
ing from his principles, or the prin- 
ciples and ultimate goals of his race 
generally. To him it was a matter 
of method and expediency. 

Washington’s educational convic- 
tions were expressed as early as 
1884, just three years after Tuskegee 
was founded. Speaking on the sub- 
ject. “The Educational Outlook in 
the South.” before the National Edu- 
cational Association meeting in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, he stated: “A certain 
class of whites in the South object 
to the general education of the col- 
ored man on the ground that when 
he is educated he ceases to do man- 
ual labor. and there is no evading 
the fact that much aid is withheld 
from Negro education in the South 
by the states on these grounds. Just 
here the great mission of INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION coupled with 
the mental comes in. It *kills two birds 
with one stone.’ vis.: secures the co- 
operation of the whites. and does the 
possible thing for the black 
man.” “God for two hundred and 
fifty vears. in my opinion.” Washing- 
ton declared. “prepared the way for 
the redemption of the Neero through 
industrial development.”™ 


best 


Long before Washington. industrial 
education had been an especial int- 
erest of Afro-Americans Beginning 
in 1831. most of the annual Negro 
conventions championed this tvpe of 
education." Douglass was a _ very 
active leader in most of these conven- 
tions. He advised members of his 
race to “learn trades or starve.” “Tf 
the alternative were presented to us 
of learning a trade or gettine an 
education.” Douglass had said. “we 
should learn. the trade. for the reason 
that with the trade we could get the 
education while with the education 
we could not get a trade.” He 
worked zealously in a futile attempt 
to get a manual trainine school for 
Negroes started in Pennsylvania. 


“His advocacy of manual training,” 


states Quarles, “stamps Douglass as 
an educational theorist in advance of 
his day.” Du Bois had no contempt 
or lack of appreciation for this type 
of education. His quarrel with Wash- 
ington here was due to his conviction 
that the latter's great emphasis on 
it was too exclusive."’ 
Economics And The South 

All three of these men believed in 
the American Gospel of Work and 
may loosely be termed economic de- 
terminists. The mere fact of Du 
Bois’s admitted Marxist convictions 
suffice to place him under such a 
heading. Douglass, a man of consid- 
erable financial means in his last 
years, said: “Aristotle and Pericles 
are all right: get all that, too; but 
get money besides, and plenty of 
it.”"" He once advised Negroes: 

The American Colonization So- 

ciety tells you to go to Liberia. 

Mr. Bibb tells you to go to Can- 

ada. Others tell you to go to 

school. We tell you to go to 

work,!° 

“No race that has anything to 


contribute to the markets of the 
world.” Washington declared. “is 
long in any degree ostracized.” 


And again: “We shall prosper in the 
proportion as we learn to dignify 
and glorify common labor and put 
brains and skill into the common 
occupations of life.”?! His willing- 
ness to retreat from activity on the 
political and civil fronts, in favor of 
pushing on the economic and educa- 
tional ones. sprang as much from his 
economic determinism as from his 
realization that southern whites were 
bitterly against the political activity 
of his race. 

On the South, Washington averred: 
“To those of my race who depend 
on bettering their condition in a for- 
eign land. or who underestimate the 
importance of cultivating friendly re- 
lations with the Southern white man 
who is their next door neighbor. T 
would sav. cast down vour bucket 
where you are... And in this con- 
nection it is well to bear in mind 
that. whatever other sins the South 
may be called upon to bear. when 
it comes to business pure and simple 
it is in the South that the Negro is 
viven a man’s chance in the com- 
mercial world.”” In hie 1895 At- 
lanta Exposition speech Washington 
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spoke of “our beloved South.” He 
shared much of the faith in the sec- 
tion which Henry W. Grady, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, was then 
voicing over the nation. But here 
Washington also was reflecting the 
views of many Afro-Americans on 
their native Southland. The senti- 
ment which provoked such songs as 
“Carry Me Back To Ofd Virginny.” 
and “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
caused Frederick Douglass to express 
similar feelings in a letter to his 
former slave master. On this, Doug- 
lass wrote in 1848: 
The fact is, there are few (fugi- 
tive slaves) here who would not 
return to the South in the event 
of emancipation. We want to live 
in the land of our birth, and to 
lay our bones by the side of our 
fathers; and nothing short of an 
intense love of personal freedom 
keeps us from the South.” 
The Question Of Militancy 
While there is no question here 
regarding Douglass and Du Bois. 
one would make a grave error in 
concluding that Washington was an 
“Uncle Tom” tvpe in the sense of a 
meek. frightened. and cowed individ- 
val. Quite the contrarw is true. Espe- 
cially in speeches made in northern 
areas, he was quite outspoken in his 
contention that ultimate eanality of - 
the races was his desire. The onlv 
iustification one could have for call- 
ing Washington an “Uncle Tom” was 
his insistence thet the southern 
Negro de-emphasize political action 
in favor of fighting on the economic 
and educational fronts. “Brains. 
propertv, and character for the 
Negro.” he stated. “will settle the 
auestion of civil rights.” Tn this 
same speech. he declared: “Now, in 
revard to what T have said about the 


relations of the two races. there 
should be no unmanlv cowering or 
stooping to satisfy unreasonable 


whims of Southern white men. but 
it is charitv and wisdom to keep in 
mind the two hundred vears’ school- 
ine in vreiudice against the Neero 
which the ex-slave holders are called 
nen to conauer.””25 

Washington’s resentment at the 
color line in labor unions was verv 
hitter.26 While in West Vircinia’s 


coal mines. he had helonged to the 
Knights of Tabor for several veare. 
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Also, in his usual inoffensive way, 
he tried to arouse the “best white 
people” of the South against lynch- 
ing. He reminded them constantly 
that if they were to maintain home- 
rule free from federal interference, 
they would have to carry out their 
“sacred trust” of maintaing law and 
order.*” Washington also sometimes 
planted radical letters in newspapers 
under pseudonyms, and quietly con- 
tributed money to test in court va- 
rious disfranchisement laws.” 

One key to an understanding of 
the famous quarrel between Washing- 
ton and Du Bois lies in the per- 
sonalities of the two men. Although 
both dabbled in politics, they tended 
to view politicians as essentially self- 
ish, corrupt, and venal. While Du 
Bois always has shown great political 
independence, Douglass and Wash- 
ington remained throughout their 
lives supporters of the Republican 
Party. But the ultimate desires and 


goals of all three were the same. . 


Washington, Douglass 
and Du Bois differed in method. 
Washington was a_ gradualist, an 
evolutionist, and he was supremely 
patient. Having known first-hand the 
hopelessness and lack of opportunity 
which existed under chattel slavery, 
even the advance to third-class citi- 
zenship was to him cause for thank- 
fulness and optimism. But Du Bois, 
having begun life in a New England 
in which race and color were little 
noticed, had not gone through the 
same conditioning as Washington. 
Almost instinctively Douglass _ re- 
acted against all discrimination 
based on race or color or sex. Ever 
conscious of his origins in slavery, 
Washington usually tended to look 
back at the distance the race had 
come. Du Bois, looking forward at 
the long miles yet to be travelled. 
was less optimistic, more bitter, and 
less patient. Ever the propogandist 
and agitator. Douglass was both pa- 
tient and impatient, depending on 
what he thought the moment called 
for. Washington never went before 
an audience to speak without “ask- 
ing the blessing of God” upon what 
he wanted to say.2°. But while he was 
employed as a teacher at Wilberforce 
University. Du Bois sharply refused 
to lead a student audience in prayer.* 
Du Bois approached action through 


Essentially 


philosophy and theory, while Wash- 
ington was a man of action largely 
by faith and intuition. And while 
both Douglass and Du Bois were 
sophisticated, urbane, and cosmopoli- 
tan, Washington was the rural type 
who loved his chickens and pigs, as 
well as horse-back riding, hunting, 
and fishing. 


Afro-Americans have long dreamed 
of a “Moses,” who would lead the 
race into full integration in society. 
A significant fact however, is that 
most of the race’s major movements 
have been without any one outstand- 
ing leader. Douglass gave voice to 
the highest aspirations of his race, 
but he did not lead it. While he 
stayed North, most Negroes were in 
the South. No individual was largely 
responsible for either the southern 
militancy against or resignation to 
slavery which the race showed. The 
Reconstruction period also saw no 
single outstanding leader the 
South. Though Du Bois worked 
through such media as the Niagara 
Movement and the NAACP, Wilson 
Record has shown that even this lat- 
ter organization long had only minori- 
ty support.*! It is of interest, there- 
fore. to ponder the question of 
whether, and to what extent Wash- 
ington before his death in 1915 was 
a leader of his race. 


That he in his patience. gradual- 
ism, compromise, and emphasis on 
industrial education did not speak 
for the minority of northern Negroes 
is quite clear. But even within the 


South, it is difficult to attach the 
appellation of “leader” onto Wash- 
ington. Perhaps a fair definition of 
the word “leader” would insist that 
he be a person who conducts others 
towards goals which he causes them 
to see and to desire. The desire of 
southern Negroes for equality of 
treatment and opportunity was domi- 
nant with them before Washington 
was born. Their acquiescence in 
third-class citizenship. and their 
temporary abandonment of political 
action and of the quest for social 


equality was not done by choice. 


Long before Washington “accepted” 
this modus viviendi, it was a fait 
accompli, brought about by northern 
withdrawal from the southern field 
in 1876, and by beatings, lynchings. 
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Washington's range of choice was 
too circumscribed and his ultimate 
goals too hazily distant for leader- 
ship in the usual sense of the word. 
A leader ought to have choices. The 
South of Washington’s day gave the 
Negro none. Hence Washington was 
more an inspirer of his race. The 
essence of his message was: 


Cheer up! Things are not as bad 
as they seem. Even now we are 
better off than under slavery. 
Rather than waste our time com- 
plaining about things we can’t 
change, let us trust God and the 
laws of inevitable progress and 
evolution. Let us be up and 
doing. After all, the. opportunity 
to earn and save money is not 
closed to us. And, the present 
prominence and power of such 
men as Andrew Carnegie and 
John D. Rockefeller is proof that 
what is basic is the almighty 
dollar. 


Clearly this is accomodation rath- 
er than leadership. Even if as a 
temporary expediency, it is accept- 
ance of, and asquiescence in a situa- 
tion beyond ones control. But it is 
well to keep in mind that it was that 
more honorable temporary, and not 
permanent acceptance: and that it 
was acceptance with faith, optimism. 
and a purpose. Washington’s latest 
biographer states that he “did what 
was possible. given the time and place 
in which he lived, and did it to the 
utmost.’”? 


“Washington was first and last an 
American, Du Bois first and last a 
Negro.” this same biographer has 
declared.** This statement, however, 
makes the erroneous implication that 
there was in the period in which this 
controversy raged most heatedly. a 
significant difference between an 
American and a Negro. Just as was 
true of their race in general, Doug- 
lass, Washington, and Du Bois were 
thoroughly American. The primary 
difference between them was that the 
Douglass - Du Bois militancy. as 
against the Washington conservatism. 
represented different sides of the 
American tradition. In an_ earlier 
day. when caught between the ex- 
treme positions of North and South. 
Henry Clay. Daniel Webster. and 
other giants sought the compromises 
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of 1820 and 1850. In a similar way, 
when the cold war of the Radical Re- 
construction era found the impov- 
erished and benighted Freedman 
squeezed between the extreme posi- 
tions of North and South, Washing- 
ton told the white South that his race 
temporarily would abandon efforts 
at political action and social equality 
in return for the Quid Pro Quo of 
peaceful opportunities at economic 
and educational advance. While 
Washington was the continuation of 
a tradition of compromise and ac- 
commodation, Douglass and Du Bois 
were just as much representatives of 
the radical tradition of Patrick 
Henry, Tom Paine, Samuel Adams, 
John Locke, Jean Rousseau, Thomas 
Jefferson, and William Lloyd Garri- 
son. All three of these Afro-Ameri- 
cans fought to bring about an 
America in which a man’s color 
would be no bar to the respect and 


opportunity accorded him. 
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HULAN JACK-NEW YORK BOROUGH PRESIDEN T 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 

During my visit with Hulan Jack, 
a pleasant-faced, stocky Jewish man 
entered. “Meet Mr. Rosenblum, my 
assistant,” he said. “He handles my 
publicity, and we are like blood 
brothers.” I extended my hand and 
acknowledged the introduc- 
tion. Neither he nor Hulan Jack 
semed the least bit self-conscious 
over the fact that the West Indian- 
born Roman Catholic and the New 
York Jew were — to each other — 
“blood brothers.” 

In this‘brief moment, I was able 
to grasp the meaning of what Hulan 
Jack later tried to explain. Here was 
New York at its best, and human 
relations at the grass roots. This ex- 
plained the annoyance expressed by 
both concerning a magazine article 
called, Are West Indians Taking 
Over? Not that Hulan Jack is 
ashamed of his humble West In- 
dian origin. Rather we got the 
impression that he took pride in 
it. He had just never gotten into 


the habit of thinking in terms of 


such false divisions. Referring to 
the magazine article, he said: “West 
Indian or non-West Indian, it is all 
unimportant. Good people, important 
people, have come from high and 
low — from all over.” 

Hulan Jack is one of these import- 
ant people, as he holds the highest 
municipal post of any Negro in 
history. He is a member of the Board 
of Estimate, the City’s major ad- 
ministrative and legislative body, 
and has two of its 16 votes. He 
supervises the maintenance of hous- 
ing, buildings, streets, and roadways. 
He is responsible for the awarding 
of millions of dollars for various 
contracts to business firms dealing 
with the city. He has a yearly payroll 
of over five million dollars; 1,500 
employees work under him, although 
all but 100 are subject to civil 
service. 

But this only provides a slight idea 
of his scope of responsibilities. He 
must attend local school board meet- 
ings, preside at Community Planning 
Board Meetings, launch various cha- 
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rity drives, greet visiting dignitaries 
— two such were the president of 
Turkey and the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

He accepts endless invitations to 
speak, for, as he told one interview- 
er: “Anytime I can go to tell my 
story and let it serve as an inspira- 
tion, I will do so, because I want 
to encourage my people to partici- 
pate in politics. There is too much 
lethargy among us. Any minority 
that has ever gotten anywhere has 
gotten there through participation in 
government.” 

Hulan Jack is the kind of person 
it is better to meet face to face than 
to know merley from the platform. 
In conversation, he has great sin- 
cerity and talks in a quite relaxed 
manner, while he is inclined to bom- 
bast when he speaks, at least that is 
one’s first impression. When you 
meet him personally, just the reverse 
is true. I was able to see him within 
a week of making the request. I ar- 
rived promptly but was ushered in 
to see him equally promptly. He is 
totally devoid of the false manner- 
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isms designed to impress, and he is 
out-going, friendly and quite at ease. 
Without prodding, he willingly 
launched into a discussion of the 
things that mattered most to him. 
One gathers that these things are (1) 
his job and (2) his home and fami- 
ly. No one can say which has top 
billing: perhaps they are both on 
equal footing. 


On being confronted with some 
minor criticism, which appeared in 
the press, concerning his failure to 
appoint more Negroes, he said, quite 
dispassionately, that such things 
bothered him little. But he said this 
with the assurance of one who knows 
he is right rather than as one who 
defies for defiance sake. He ob- 
served that he had always been “an 
organization man,” and had never 
denied it. As to his appointments, 
he was elected to serve all of the 
people, and he feels deeply this re- 
sponsibility. New York is a city of 
racial strains and national 
beckgrounds, and his obligation is 
ito all of them, not to one group — 
his own or any other. (Incidentally, 
only one voter in five in his Bor- 
ough is Negro — 391,000 out of 
2,004,000.) Recently, at a dinner 
ziven in his honor, he pointed out 
that 83% of the citizens who voted 
to elect him were not members of 
his race. To me he said: “I was not 
clected to -fill the Borough Presi- 
office with inexperineced 
people, just because they are Negro.” 
One notes that the secretaries and 
receptionists are all white, elderly, 
secure. but competent obviously 
from former administra- 
tions. Most of the employees on this 
under civil 


many 


dent's 


hold-overs 


level are. of course, 


service. 

Anticipating my next question, 
Mr. Jack added: “I am here to open 
doors for the Negro, of course. My 
are in Harlem, and will al- 
wavs remain there. When they send 
the car for me in the morning, I am 
pleased that all the neighborhood 
children know me and say: “There 
goes Hulan Jack.’ They know that 
they. will have a 
chance to realize their ambitions.” 
The thing impressive about 
Hulan Jack is his obvious sincerity, 
and one instinctively likes him. 


roots 


eomeday too. 


most 


I knew that, along with other re- 
sponsibilities, he is in charge of the 
allocation of new school buildings, 
and the 
briefly to education. At one point, 
he deplored “the way history (that 
is, history of the Negro) is taught.” 
| think he may have said “how 
history books are written.” How- 
ever, I felt certain that he did not 
wish the remark interpreted as criti- 
cism of the schools. 


conversation was turned 


He seemed to reserve his strongest 
criticism for the Negroes who fail 
to make use of the ballot to the ex- 
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tent that they should. “They don’t 
have the maturity to understand . . .” 
He also feels that many Negroes fail 


to appreciate their leaders. “How 


wonderful it is to have Anna Hedge- 
man in the Mayor’s office, Arthur 
Ford as 


Supply, ete. . . . Of course, our histo- 


Commissioner of Water 


ries don't teach of the Negroes’ 
.” he said, for the 


achievements, . . 
second time. 


Hulan 


small man, 


Jack is a good-looking, 
with flawless taste in 


Hulan Jack with a staff member at the close of a busy day. 
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dress. He looks younger than he is, 
even though graying at the temples. 
His story has now become part of 
the great American legend — short- 
ly after his election, it was broadcast 
via Voice of America in 87 
languages. 

He was born in St. Lucia, one of 
the tiny little islands in the West In- 
dies. His election to the $25,000-a- 
year post as Manhattan Borough 
President makes him unquestionably 
one of the most politically powerful 
men in the country. His is another in 
a distinguished line of immigrant 
dreams come true. He s Roman 
Catholic, apparently by conversion, 
as his father was an African Greek 
Orthodox bishop on the small island 
where they lived. 


He was ambitious. and had a pas- 
sion for education. He re-entered 
school shortly after he landed on 
these shores. The early vears of his 
vouth meant work and more work 
as he set his sites higher and higher. 
He took a routine iob in a paper box 
factory. and laid the foundation for 
another Horatio Alger story, com- 
plete in every detail. From errand 
boy. then paper-box cutter, he rose 
through various stages to vice-presi- 
dent of his company in charge of 
production. 

He ioined the Democratic organi- 
zation back in 1930. and again his 
story had Algeresque overtones. for 
he nushed door bells and took on 
all of the unwanted tasks of the new- 
comer. With characteristic thorough- 
ness. he learned the political ropes. 
sten-hy-step. and this. too. paid off 
handsomely. He was made Demo- 
cratic District leader and. in 1941. 
was elected to the State Assembly. 
to which he was re-elected seven 
consecutive times. 

He married in 1934, had one son. 
and then tragedv struck. for his 
vouthful wife died? shortly there- 
after. He remarried in 1941. and re- 
cently became the father of Julienne 
Cecilia. The baby was born not long 
after his successful campaign for 
Rorouveh President, and this became 
an added cause for rejoicing in the 
Tack household. Many babies are 
horn with silver spoons. but Julienne 
Cecilia had a silver feeding dish to 
go along with her silver spoon — 


the gift of the Mayor of the City of 
New York. And from the Board of 
Estimate, she received a silver mug 
inscribed with the names of each of 
its members. 


At the victory dinner recently 
given in Mr. Jack’s honor, he ex- 
plained that his election “was pos- 
sible only because the spirit of broth- 
erhood in New York City has 
reached the highest point ever at- 
tained in any city, town or village 
anywhere in the world.” He modest- 
lv shrugged off the endless plaudits 
that were paid him. Rather, he pro- 
claimed that it was all “a testimonial 
and a tribute to those who helped 
and guided me.” Robert W. Dowl- 
ing. New York financier. presented 
him with a plaque. which pointed out 
that his election signified “a stride 
toward achievement of full equality 
for all Americans.” In his speech. 
Mr. Jack observed. “Brotherhood 
has. indeed. made its greatest strides 
in our citv .. .” It is certainly cor- 


rect to say that he. himself. has 
given it its most resounding push. 


School Names 


By GENEVA C. TURNER 


FOR WHOM IS YOUR SCHOOL 
NAMED? 
CARDOZO SENIOR HIGH 


One of the more recently estab- 
lished senior high schools in the 
city of Washington is the Cardozo 
Senior High which for a long time 
was housed at Ninth Street and 
Rhode Island Avenue. N.W. Around 
1951. because it became seriously 
overcrowded, the school was moved 
to a verv large building formerly oc- 
cunied by the Central High School 
at Thirteenth and Clifton Streets in 
the Northwest Section of the Citv. 
At the present time the curriculum 
at Cardozo is more or less compre- 
hensive. but in the beginning the 
emphasis was placed on_ business 
courses, It so hapvened that the man 
for whom this school was named — 
Francis L. Cardozo — handled in 
an expert manner. the big business 
of a state. Let us follow closely his 
career and see how this came about. 

Mr. Cardozo received his early 
education in Charleston, South Caro- 


lina. where he was born in 1837. He 
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remained in school until he was 
twelve years of age at which time 
he learned the carpenter’s trade. For 
nine years he worked at this trade 
and was able to save one thousand 
dollars. 

At the age of twenty-one he de- 
cided to obtain a college education 
and to prepare himself for the min- 
istry. With the money he saved he 
went to the University of Glasgow 
in Scotland where he studied for 
four years. At the Presbyterian 
seminaries in Edinburgh and London 
he studied for three years in pre- 
paration for the ministry. Such an 
education was expensive and cost 
him about three thousand dollars in 
addition to the one thousand he took 
with him. 

The ways in which he obtained 
money to finish his education showed 
that he was a man of great ability 
and strength of character. While 
studying, he worked during vaca- 
tions and made one thousand dol- 
lars. In a competitive examination 
among the graduates of four colleges 
he won a scholarship of one thous- 
and dollars. While at the University 
of Glasgow. he won the fifth prize 
in Latin among two hundred stu- 
dents and the seventh prize in Greek 
among one hundred fifty students. 

Mr. Cardozo returned to the 
United States in 1864, now a noted 
scholar and verv adequately pre- 
pared for his life’s work. It was 
during this vear that he married 
Miss Romena Howell of New Haven, , 
Connecticut, of which union six chil- 
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dren were born — four boys and 
two girls. Both of the girls, unfortu- 
nately, died in infancy. He accepted 
first the pastorship of the Temple 
Street Congregational Church in 
New Haven, Connecticut. While serv- 
ing there he was asked by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association of New 
York to establish and take charge of 
a Normal School of colored pupils in 
Charleston, South Carolina, August 
1, 1865. This offer he accepted and 
presided over the school for three 
years. 

Although of a quiet and unassum- 
ing manner, yet Mr. Cardozo at- 
tracted the attention of his friends 
and of the public because of his 
scholarly attainments and of his great 
ability. Now still larger positions 
came his way. This was during the 
Reconstruction Period and the Con- 
stitutional Convention of South Caro- 
lina was established under the Re- 
construction Acts. In 1868, he was 
elected a member of the Convention. 
In August of that year he was elected 
Secretary of State and served four 
vears., 


While in this position, he was 
asked to take the professorship of 
Latin at Howard University. He de- 
cided to resign the position of Secre-. 
tary of State and take the professor- 
ship. The governor of the state, how- 
ever, that Mr. Cardozo 
appoint a Deputy Secretary of State 
instead of resigning and thereby re- 
tain his office. Since there were only 
fourteen more months to serve Mr. 
Cardozo agreed and taucht at How- 
ard University until 1872. 

At this time, because of the urgent 
request of his friends he returned 
to South Carolina and was elected 
State Treasurer August 1. 1872, Al- 
though he was elected to the second 
term in 1876, he was unable to serve 
because of the transfer of the state 
government from the Republicans to 
the Democrats. 

It was during his position as treas- 
urer thet he demonstrated his great 
ability in business. Within that 
period he handled between six and 
seven million dollars and about eight 
in stocks and bonds. After 
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his term of office expired, his books 
were carefully examined by a com- 


mittee of the Democratic Legislature. 
An expert accountant declared his 
books to be absolutely correct. 

Following his position of Treas- 
urer in the state of South Carolina, 
he was appointed to a clerkship in 
the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington City by Secretary John Sher- 
man in 1878 and retained the posi- 
tion for six years. 

In 1884, he was appointed princi- 
pal of the colored High School of 
Washington City which then had an 
enrollment of 250 students who were 
preparing to be teachers. This was 
a position of great importance since 
at this school teachers were prepared 
and sent to all sections of the country 
to teach. This position he held until 
1896. 

Mr. Cardozo was an educator of 
fine talent, and a man of dignity and 
refinement. And to those of you spe- 
cializing in business, FRANCIS L. 
CARDOZO, a great stature in the 
business world, will serve as an ex- 
cellent example. 


A Child of Paradise 
By Jessie H. Roy 


When Indera awakes each day, 
there is magic all around her . . . the 
magic of sun and sea. . . of bright 
feathered birds, and lovely flowers 

. of fragrant smells of blossoms 
and ripening pineapples and bananas. 
At night, the magic is still there in 
the large, brilliant stars which wink 
and blink at Indera through her bed- 
room window . . . in the soft, liquid 
music of Hawaiian songs accompa- 
nied by the strumming of ukeleles 
and the twang of ‘steel guitars. 

No wonder Indera loves to dance. 
Dancing is her hobby and helps her 
to express her jov in living in an 
island paradise. Often. she dances 
the Hula for her parents and friends. 
and thev delight in her grace and 
beautv. for Indera is a pretty child. 
talented and _ intelligent. 

What fun she has playing with 
Fleele. her little black puppy. or fol- 
lowing her father around over their 
ten-acre coffee plantation. 

Perhaps you are thinking that 
Indera is a native Hawaiian name; 
but it is not. Indera was named for 
the daughter of Prime Minister 
Nehru of India. And Indera’s family 
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has not always lived in Hawaii. Al- 
though Indera’s family could be 
mistaken for natives, they have 
never wanted to be considered Ha- 
waiians because they are too proud 
of their American Negro heritage. 


Indera’s father, Mr. William Hale, 
is a son of a former president of 
Tennessee State College, and her 
mother, Mrs. Helene Hillyer Hale, 
is a niece of Mrs. Ralph Bunche. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Hale are college 
graduates. Mrs. Hale holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Min- 
nesota, and Mr. Hale has a Ph.D. 
from Columbia. Both of them were 
teaching in Los Angeles, California 
when they decided to move to 
Hawaii. 


Here, Mr. Hale is learning to grow 
coffee. He and his family operate a 
ten-acre coffee plantation close to the 
Pacific Ocean. The trees are not 
yielding enough of the precious 
beans to meet the financial needs of 
the family: so, Mr. Hale works some- 
times as a substitute teacher, and 
Mrs. Hale sells children’s books. The 
family also raises pineapples and 
bananas to sell. 


Wouldn’t you like to be able to 
step outside your door as Indera 
does, and pick all the bananas you 
wanted to eat? M-m-m-m! I think 
that would be wonderful. Another 
fruit that grows near the Hale home 
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is the papaya. This fruit, which is 
much like a melon, grows on trees. 
It is often served for breakfast. 


The Hale home is a ranch-type 
house built of lava rock and koa 
logs. Lava, as you may know, is rock 
that has melted and poured down 
the side of a volcanic mountain 
when it is in eruption. When this 
liquid rock cools, it hardens and is 
often used for building purposes. 
The volcano near the Hale’s is 
Mauno Loa, a voléano famous in 
Hawaiian history. It has erupted 
since the Hales moved to Hawaii but 
its destructive lava missed the Hale 
home although many other homes 
in the area were completely destroyed. 

The Hales have all modern con- 
veniences in their home. Electricity 
is furnished by current from a home 
generator. There is an electric ice 
cream freezer among the many ap- 
pliances, too. And I am sure that 
Indera likes to help her mother make 


ice cream just as you would. 


All the neighbors are fond of the 
Hales. They are all very friendly and 
include the Hales in every communi- 
ty activity. For example, the election 
of Mrs. Hale to the board of parents 
and teachers was an occasion for a 
celebration. The neighbors brought 
gifts for two days afterward. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Hale belong to the 
P.T.A. and are on hand at every 
meeting. 

The school Indera attends is a 
rural one, taught by native teachers. 
Indera likes her teachers and enjoys 
school. She learns rapidly and is a 
favorite of her teachers and class- 
mates. 

You can see from this account, 
that life for Indera in the tropic isles 
is much like your own. Perhaps you 
will visit Hawaii some day. If you 
do, I believe you will not want to 
leave without meeting Indera, a love- 


ly child of Paradise. 
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Slave Adventures 
By Helen Adele Whiting 


GIRL IN MAN’S CLOTHES 
“Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 1855” 
Arrived from Washington through 

the aid of Dr. H., Ann Maria Weems, 

alias “Joe Wright,” alias “Ellen 

Capron.” She is about fifteen years 

of age, bright mulatto, well-grown, 

smart and good-looking! This was 
the notice posted about Ann Maria, 

a run-away slave. 

Ann Maria had always desired 
her freedom from childhood. When 
escape was suggested to her she ac- 
cepted the idea without hesitation. 
She waited for more than two years 
for the chance to flee. Her friends 
were, of course, to aid her, and make 
arrangements for her escape as a 
boy. During that time, her owner, 
fearing that she might run away, 
compelled her to sleep close by the 
room in which her master and 
mistress slept. 

Betore Ann Maria was thirteen 
years of age $700 was offered for 
her by a friend, who desired to pro- 
cure her freedom, but this offer, as 
previous ones, was refused. 

The only chance of procuring free- 
dom depended upon getting her away 
on the Underground Railroad. 

Ann Maria was neatly dressed in 
boy’s clothing for her journey and 
travelled like that all the way to 
Philadelphia. The coolness of the 
November weather made it quite com- 
fortable for her in the box. She was 
met by friends who served her a 
meal consisting of ham, sweet pota- 
toes, cornbread and peach preserves. 
How Ann Maria enjoyed her first 
meal as a free person! After spend- 
ing two or three days with her new 
friends in Philadelphia and enjoy- 
ing the good food. she was sent on 
still dressed in boy’s clothing to 
Lewis Tappan, of New York, who 
had been deeply interested in her 
case. He had offered three hundred 
dollars to reward the man who might 
risk his own liberty in bringing her 
on from Washington. 

Ann arrived safely in New York, 
and found a home and friends in the 
family of the Rev. A. N. Freeman. 
After having received much kind- 
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ness and many gifts from those be- 
friending her in New York and 
Brooklyn, Ann Maria was carefully 
forwarded to Canada, to be educated 
at the “Buxton Settlement.” 
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EDUCATION AND ABILITY TO LEARN 


So much has been said about in- 
tegration lowering educational stand- 
ards, that it is time either to expose 
such declarations as false, or to re- 
organize programs of education in 
light of such “findings.” It has been 
suggested that Negro pupils can 
learn only with difficulty and that 
Negro teachers lack the cultural 
background that good teachers must 
have. 

Justification of the so-called 
“mental inferiority” of Negroes is 
based upon so-called “intelligence” 
tests. If the tests show lower men- 
tality for Negroes as a race, then it 
follows that the racial characteristics 
would make Negro teachers undesir- 
able in integrated schools and that 
Negro pupils generally might be 
classified and grouped as backward. 
If the interpretation of tests is false, 
however, then the educational status 
of each Negro teacher and pupil 
must be determined on the basis of 
individual qualifications and merit. 

From the Harvard Law Record 

A noted anthropologist reports 
there is no evidence that Negroes 
are intellectually inferior to whites. 

Writing on “Negro educational 
capacity” in the Harvard Law Rec- 
ord, Professor M. F. Ashley Montagu. 
noted anthropologist and race ex- 
pert, said that insofar as educability 
and intelligence are concerned, pres- 
ent psychological tests are incapable 
of predicting the educability of any 
individual or group. 

According to Professor Montagu. 
psychological tests do not measure 
native intelligence, but rather the 
expression of intelligence as a func- 
tion of the total past history of the 
individual. Citing numerous studies, 


By Avsert N. D. Brooks 


he emphasized the importance of 
socio-economic conditions in produc- 
ing the differences which are ob- 
tained on mental tests. 

No study has demonstrated that 
such differences are racial or biolo- 
gical in origin, he stated. In fact, 
Professor Montagu remarked, the 
bulk of the evidence is definitely 
against the existence of behavioral 
differences among “races” in the bio- 
logical sense. 

“There are no psychological tests 
which cut across cultural and socio- 
economic boundaries. And no matter 
what any number of tests show as 
between one ethnic group and anoth- 
er who have not enjoyed the same 
background of experience, no relia- 
bility whatever can be placed on the 
results of such tests insofar as in- 
nate mental differences and educa- 
bility are concerned.” 

“Of course, innate factors play a 
part in every psychological test, but 
so do those factors which have been 
a part of the individual’s social 
history. The problem has always 
been, and will always remain, to de- 
termine to what extent the tests re- 
flect innate factors and to what ex- 
tent they reflect the history of the 
individual’s social experience.” 

“Surely the best way to discover 
whether such differences do exist is 
to equalize all social opportunities 
for the Negro with the white — and 
then see what happens.” 

Professor Montagu concluded: 
“Equal opportunities for education 
should in no way depend upon the 
alleged characteristics of the innate 
endowments of any group or groups. 
The important element in every 
group is the individual, and the prin- 


ciple involved is equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for every individ- 
ual, so that every individual will be 
afforded the optimum opportunity 
to develop his potentialities, what- 
ever they may be.” 


The above. release sent out by the 
Harvard Law Record reviews the 
highlights of a copyrighted article 
published October 18, 1956 in the 
Record. The longer article showed 
that the testing of unequal samples 
have resulted in false conclusions. 
There were studies mentioned in the 
article which showed that Negroes 
from Ohio had a higher median test 
score than whites of eleven southern 
states. Both the release and the long- 
er article indicate that there is no 
reason to assume that Negroes lack 
educational potential as a race. 


This brings us to the “facts of 
life” in the teaching of “backward” 
pupils, black or white. Testing shows 
nothing more than that these pupils 
have not kept pace in acquiring in- 
formation. But these tests have been 
used as the rallying points for those 
who would discredit integration. 
They are used to group pupils in 
situations of testing, grouping, as- 
signing, retesting and marking. 
Teaching has a minor role in this 
new program of education. 


To this extent, there has been an 
abandonment of the classical pro- 
gram of testing, teaching, retesting 
and reteaching. Too many “edu- 
cators” are busy trying to prove that 
Negroes cannot learn under normal 
conditions to the same extent as the 
pupils of other races. 
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